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CHAP. xvm. 

JVL R. Sharp has faid^ that the Italians 
place all their young ladies in convents^ and 
have them there until they marry or take 
the veil; and the fame thing has been 
repeatedly afferted by feveral proteftant 
travellers* long before Mr. Sharp thought 
of giving the world his itinerary letters. 

But why do thele folks take fo much 
pains to circulate this falihood in theic 

» 

. ♦ Sec the firft note to the preceding chapter; 
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rclpeftivc countries.?: Is it ignorance, or 
is it malice ? I will fuppofe that they 
mean notljipg elfe, but to q^jike t|ieir 
young country-women in love with their 
feveral reformations^ i^hich allow of no 
convents, and keep them as much as 
po^ble from taking th^ Leaft turn towards 
popery. But if this is their defign, they 
muft fufFcr themfelves to be put upon a 
level with our knavifli or foolifh friars, 
who tell. UjS^ nujlions of li^ ofi the heretics 
with the pious intention to make us ad- 
hejre cl^fer to., ouf px^f^nX. qfipdc of belief. 
Whatever niQtiye t\i^ f)4:Qteftwt ti^avclv 
wjritprs may^have^for this difingeim^ity^ Ij 
niuft tajccr ths: liberty tp teU,thoi(?. whq> 
bplieve, thenp, that tjiefr, afl^rtiguos upon., 
this. hc^*4 are felf$, ap.d;^that tliat*v?e.ha.Y.e^ 
no fuch general cujftpiji. : and • indeedL it. 
wpuld be impolfihlp ta hayg it, mUf fs 
yfcvi^ere; t©^ biwld; thoufands. of • newf coo^ . 
Tents throughout our land, as thofe w« 
have, at ptefeint- are. neither, numerous nor 

large 



large enough to contain the hi^ndredtb 
part of our young ladies. 

Of this impoiiilHlity one may preiently 
l» convinced,, by cafting an eye on the 
autixOTitie Lift rf the inbabitoHts of "Tufcanf 
gif^n usr: by Mr, Sharp. It appear s^ by 
that Uft, that the number of the nuns 
throughout' that ftate amounts to little 
more than nine tboufandf and that the^ 
number of unmarried women and girlsr 
arnount^ to more- than three hundred and 

ten tboufmd\ 

Let us now» fuppofe upon a very mo- 
derate calculation, that out of the three 
hundred and ten thoufand, only thirty^Jix 
tboujand are young girls, who are able to 
pay for education. Upon this fuppofition 
our nunneries contain four pcnfioners for 
every nun, in confequence of Mr. Sharp's 
aflertion. Thus, for inftance, a nunnery 
inhabited by one hundred nunsy contains be- 
{tA^four hundred young ladies -who are pcn- 
fioners* But if Mr. Sharp had taken the- 
trouble only to ftep to ibme oi our jiun- 

B z neries. 
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neries^ and a/ked after the numbers of 
their inhabitants, he would have founds 
that a- nunnery which contains, for in- 
ftancc, " oWe htihdred nuns, far from con- 
raining foar hundred young ladies, gene- 
rally contains not a \fingle one, and very 
feldom more^han ^x or /even. This dif- 
covery, which was not difficult to m^e, 
would probably have kept him from fet-* 
ting upon paper fo palpable an untruth. 

By. this account, corroborated by Mr. 
Sharp's lift, it plainly appears, that in- 
ft^ad of having full thirty-Jix tboufand 
young ladies locked up in the nunneries 
of Tufcany, we have fcarcely Jix hundred, 
which bear but a very fmall proportion to 
near a million of people: and it cannot 
be reafonably fuppofed that the reft of the 
Italians are upon a worfe footing than the 
Tufcans in this particular. Yet the 
diftance between truth and Mr. Sharp's, 
aflertion will prove ftill greater, when we 
confider that the inftitutions of feveral 
amongft our female religious orders forbid : 

the 
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the nuns to receive young ladies as pen- 
fioners. and boarders* 

See now, my good readers, what de- 
pendance you myft have on the veracity 
of your travel- writers, though their zc- 
counts be conftantly uniform, and con- 
Aantly delivered in the moft petulant 
flrain of affirmation ! They fee nothings 
examine V nothing ; but copy one another 
in a mod (hamelefs manner. 

If the number of our young ladies 
placed in nunneries has been moft im- 
pudently exaggerated by thofe ingenuous 
gentlemen, the number of our nuns 
themfelves has likewife been by them en- 
larged to fuch a degree, as to make every 
credulous reader {brink with horrour. 
And yet Mr. Sharp's lift proves with un- 
conteftable evidence, that their propoitich 
'to the reft of the community is no more 
than one to a hundred. 
» But ftill this number of our nuns in 
proportion to the reft of our community 
'will he exclaimed againft as too large, by 

B 3 thofe 
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thofc deep -dealers i^ ^Utic^ wiR> fi^omn 
fo much in this political ifland-; ^md thoy 
will look down mitk a i^ifiainfyl acye apon 
the Italian legiflatutes, which dcprrire us 
of fo maay women, who, if made lawful 
mothers, might contribute their Bxwe to 
the greater ftrength and happinisfs <f the 
country. 

But pray, my dear polkidan^, wiier^ is 
the country, whofe women can all be 
made lawful mothers ? Is it England ? I 
am afraid not ; iince in England there are 
at leaft five or fix maidens in a hundred, 
who grow old ia the utter impofiibility 
of providing themfelves with hufbands^ 
which I am fure is not the cafe in Italy, 
where an old maiden in an objedi fcarcely 
ever to be feen, thanks to our nunneries, 
which are the general receptacle of thofe 
amongft our girls, to whom fortune (per-^ 
mit me the ufe of this heathenifli word) 
has denied either a portion, or a fine face, 
or bpth. Let any Englifli traveller (who 
Hays long enough in the country for 

opportunities 
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tl^p^fttfttltles of IfifbiVhaddn, and is ifi- 
quifitive enough to obtain tHem) mciidre 
boo the original X!Dxftt8ion *of om titins, 
and ikfyedi a few of their faces ftt the 
fime tilhe ; anJ I warrafnt tee Will iind, 
tteft (Ac gteat^ part of thedt in their 
ni^<ten*ft*:eVci-e very^poor, indtbit very 
leiV of {h<em . w{)ald have had in die wdrld 
(ttch {H>Wers of atttadlion as to iland a fair 
cfaaftcb for hiifbasids. 

Wher^ liien is the-grcat harm of having 
them parcelled out into nunneries, and let 
them live there from the eftates belonging 
to them, and from their manual labour ?. 
I ^r^ntf that fome rich and handfbme 
giris liiay fCfmetimes be found within 
their walte. But in 'a world like ours, is 
it really poffible to hate every thing per- 
feOIy "A^ttt ? It is enough if, in the grofs, 
inftitnHions which are found agreeable to 
' the jfrcjudrces of ^ peoplt, are not very 
detfimtehtal to their welfare. 

I fay that amt)ngft our nobility and 
people of eafy fortuhes, we have but few 

B 4 old 
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did maidens, afxd amongft our 'l6w people 
wc have ftill fewer. 

To prove the firft part of my affertion 
cannot be in my power ; therefore I give 
the reader full liberty to credit it or not. 
But for the fecond I refer him to Mr« 
Sharp'8 book, where it is faid that the 
Italians fcarcely ever will have unmarried 
fervants ; contrary to the general cuftom 
of England, where to be unmarried is 
an indifpenfible requifite in fervants of 
either fex. 

Befides the above exaggerations about 
our nuns and our girls locked up in nun- 
neries, many proteftant travel -writers 
have thought proper to affirm, that the 
Italians are fo naturally cruel, as frequently 
to compel their unhappy daughters to take 
the veil. But when we confult Mr. 
Sharp's lift, and compare the number of 
our nuns with that of our unmarried wo- 
men and girls, the impofture will glar-r 
ingly fliow itfelf. If this pradlice was 
common among us, how could the pro- 

' portion 
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pt>]Sbiipi^ be only fuch as that of nine thou-* 
fan4^ three hundred and ten thoufand ? 
Howcve]^ I allow that the cafe will fome- 
times happen, and that parents will force 
a ^ poor daughter into a nunnery : but far 
from being generally fo. cruel, the Italiaa 
parents are fo generaUy indulgent, that by 
Ar the greateft jpart of them; are very 
forry when their girls take \i into their 
fimple heads to turn nuns. Par from 
clapping rthcm forcibly, or eyeii^ <lhearfully, 
into convents, they do every' ;thing in 
their power to fet their brains: aright 
whenever they difcover thfem thus inclined. 
They ridicule or fcold them as foon as 
they declare any fuch intention.;:.and i£ 
ridiculing and fcolding. will not do,, they 
take time to copiply with their defire. 

They drefs them as geriteely as they can,, 
and carry them to opera's, balls;, mafqua- 
rades, public walks, and other fuch. places, 
where young men ogle, and bow, and^ 
whifper, and talk loud, and perform all 
other a<3;s of gallantry. They are in fine 

permitted 
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permitted all forts of Cedent ilvtk6oBB to 
reconcile them witib the wodd. if no* 
thing will do» and girls ftand it ottt ftdb* 
bornly, then parents muft ivhxmt, and 
they are made nuns» as the influefice of 
the moon^ a difappointfnent ina^rft 2ovc> 
a defire of fhifting the icene of iile» tmd 
fome othdr fttch latent caufes^ is theii 
conftrued by holy people into an evictent 
call fropi heaven. But ilill we iriuft taicfe 
notice that they are not made nuns as foon 

as they enter the convdnt. Thi^ ifiuft 
undergo a ftate of probation, "^vliicli is 
called il Noviziato. This ftate ih Tome 
convents continues a whole year, arid in 
fome others three ycar«l Should the girl« 
alter their mind Within that timb, ithey 
are prefently fent bick to thfelr own 
homes* But if the nunfe like the proba^ 
tioner, it is a hundred to one ftie cfcapes 
them not; for they will then wheedle and 
carefs her at fuch a rate, as to make her 
ftcadily perfift in her refolulion. 

Few 
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V Fftie W» ^be Italian parents wbo do net 
^^ thfougk ^^ ^^ atbove formality before 
jrfwy give their canfent in fuch -cafes. Yet, 
jts Ifad^ k will fometixnes happen that a girl 
is^op^pelled 3;:jy dcfi^iied ill uf^ge at home 
to J&ve her/elf in a nunnery. Inftances of 
->that AuowJ S^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ftriking. They ex- 
^cijte indignation, at the time, and ferve as 
/^ySLtiungs afterwards. An adventure hap- 
•pened in my time at Milan, which as long 
as. it is remembered will deter our few 
lyinjitural parents from treating their 
daughters in fuch a manner. The adven- 
ture was this. 

The father and mother of a young lady 
took it into their fancy to make a nun of 
her, whether fhe would or not. With 
fuch an infernal feheme in their heads, it 
may eafily be imagined, that they tried all 
arts of perfuafion, and when thefe failed, 
that they had recourfe to rougher means. 
The unfortunate creature was at laft over- 
powered by ill-treatment, and fubmitted 
heffelf to fajl a vi<ftim to their barbarity. 

Being 
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Being' fenfible of the imDoflibilitv of 
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fmilittg> flie began to cxpoftulate with 
them in a refolute tone, reproaching them 
in the moft forcible terms with their dia- 
bolical cruelty. From expoftulation and 
reproach' (be proceeded to curfes and exe- 
crations ; and this with a tone of voice fo 
loud and full of rage, that the nuns could 
hear her very plain from without. They 
hSilened to knock at the door, and beg- 
ged of her to pacify herfelf and open it. 

The father ftood iriterdidled, and the mo- 
ther trembled : both had loft their powers 

r 

of ipeech. My hand fhakes as I write 
the conclufion of this horrible tale. The 
defperate young lady, after having given 
vent to her juft rage, tied haftily one of 
her garters to the outward bars of the 
gratei'^aiid ftrangkd herfelf in a moment : 
nor could the difmal adt be hindered by 
the piercing cries of the father and mo- 
ther, their wretched daughter being dead 
before the door could be opened by the 

terrified nuns« 

• '^ • 
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I Ic^Y^ tbo reader ta imog^^^ itdial^ 
pea>cQ and comfort the two b^ack: foulb^ 
enjoyed ^ter th« d^v^thxxe^ vthich: rem-^ 
dored'thcm univecfttUy cjetefted:; andwHatf 
a. remedy thi^' mud} b^o^ fM-Qvedi againfts 
fach fort of barbarity- in p^reot^, ; 

Having now givon Anidba of thf^nilflik-? 
bW'Of our Italian nun$^, and of the ypui^ 
ladies intruiledto their care for edae^iOBK 
I muA: tell the reader, that he is likewai^^ 
grofsly miiled by? the travcLUwriters when- 
they* informs him, tbat^our nunaeri^^ ane- 
all very anaply> endowed, and fuperfluonily^ 
rich* Thi6 i$ far ffom being true .• there r 
arofbarecly, twenty nuftDieries tbreughoi^- 
Italy poflbfled of greater funds -than what; 
are neceflary to maintain them^ On then 
contrary^ the greateft part of them are lb- 
flenderly. providfcd, that their poor inhabh- 
taftts* would fare but very indifferently, i£ 
they did not endeavour to better their hard 
condition by means of their manual labour. 
Some of them therefore work with their 
needles, fome knit ftockings, fome make. 
I ribbands^ 
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isibbandS) garters> buttons^ flowers, cakes, 
aod^ other little things- for fale. Of what- 
ever th§y earn, one part is for the com* 
jnunity^ and the other for thenafelves. The^ 
life they Ited' iV certainly not luxurious, 
«id' nothing but an early habit could' 
mako it endurable. They all go to bed'- 
early at nighty and rife betimes in the 
morning, a& they are nevei^ allowed more 
l&an feven hours fleep. Some orders 
ptad:iie difi:ipline or fcourging, and fome 
iioti nShofe . that pra£ti^eit are^ the moft) 
numerous; and the bufinefs. is done before. 
Uiey lay themiblyes; to. rd&p ia fuch a man- 
ner as. to. be. heard, by their fifters in the 
next cells. However the mother abbefs 
caKjale^. it» wiienever they requeft it of 
her. 

As fopa as. the. morning appears, andi 
in winter Jong before, th^ get up and go 
tQ.fing.th^r prayers in the choir. Then 
ta b^eakfafi, which takes no time, as it. 
confills but of a bit of bread and a glafs 
€j£ water. Their dinners are likewife very: 

frugal. 
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frugal. A foup, a llicc of bouilli; and a 
bit of chcefe, with fome fruit, is all they 
cuftomafily have; and their fuppers arc 
ftill fcantier. In Lent and the Advent 
they fare ftill woffe, for they have but 
one meagre difti in the morning with a 
fallad, and only brfead arid fruit in the 
evening. Poor things ! They fcarcely ever 
get a belly-full but when they receive a- 
nev^ nun, at Eafter, at Chriftmas, and on 
the yearly return of the day which is de- 
dicated to their patron-faint. They feft 
likewife onFridays and Saturdays through- . 
out the year, and ling and pray in the 
choir three or four hours every day at dif- 
ferent times. 

If they have any little penfion from 
their families, as is generally the cafe, or 
if they are ingenious and laborious, they 
atre enabled to procure themfelves fome 
chocolate and coiFee; and they are all very 
ambitious to have fome provifion of th'efe 
two things, that they may regale them- 
felves and their vifitcrs : nor can their 

relations. 
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relations /and friends ;mal&e then> arntor* 
acceptable prefcnt thetn chocolate and cof* 
fee; and foiifF likewife, for the^are all 
yeiy fond of it. Both in the morning and 
afternoon they arc all9:\Hrcd fome hours if 
parhfary^ as they call it* There they re- 
ceive their vifiters^ and fit chatting with 
them through the irpn-grate* This grate 
is double and very narrow throughout 
Italy. : At Venice, djly it is riot jb : nay, 
the* partitions jthere are fo very l^g^^ that 
one may conventenily . (hake hands with 
Xhem. But the krff.fenefs of the Yenetiaa 
. grates has ruined the reputation ©f the 
Venetian nuns. 

- An Ehglifli lady, when flie r^ads this 
account, will be teady tb think, that 
thefe unhappy creatures, clofely confined^ 
praying much, fcotifging often, working 
hard, and eating little, muft dl he very 

puny, very unhealthy, and quite out of 

«'■ •'<.< --. 

humour with thcmfelves and with the 
.world. . ITet they, are fubjedt to very few 
. VoL.lI. G maladies. 
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tnaiadies> and live in general very long 
lives. Then they are all to appearance 
gay and lively. Though their trade b6 
chiefly devotion, not many of them. are 
truly devout. They look upon their nu- 
merous pious exercifes as a piece of bufi-^ 
"nefs, and chaubt or recite their Latia 
prayers in the choir by habit, without 
«ny farther view than that of c^nfuming 
the tkne which muft unavoidaUy be .em** 
ployed in it* Then not a few of them 
are in love with young gentlemen or with 
young friars ; and when they are in love^ 
they make it a point to be very faithful, 
and never coquet with other men. But 
few ^riti(h ladies yE^puld care to be in love^ 
after the unfubftaixtial manner of our 
nuns, as their fiUy loves muft abfolutely 
end in nothing elfe but Aveet words, kin4 
glances, and warm billet-doux. This my 
female readers will fay is very comical ^ 
and fo it is. Yet the number is not fmall 
of our Italians, who prefer being in love 
with a nun rather than with any fecular 

lady I 
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lady; and I ftill cannot help laughing at 
mySslf for having once carried my Plato- 
nic notions fo far, as to be of that way of 

tbinkingw 

It had ix>w^knts happened, that a young 
aun has been ieduced from her nunnery, 
tnd liser. lover hiats found means to run 
tirway with her. But this happens very 
leldom, as their gates are well watched r 
befides that the attempt is dangerous, as a 
man would be imprifoned for life, if not 
Condemned to death, were he to be over- 
faken in the flight. Then the poor things 
are fo accuftomed to their own ways, and 
know fo littl6 of the world, that it is 
next to impoflible to induce any of them 
to make her efcape, even.jte^hen they are 
moft fincerely enamoured. ' They know, 
if they run away, that they muft go to 
Geneva or td fome other heretical country; 
and their ideas of heretics are moft fright- 
ful. It is fcarcely poffible to make them 
believe that heretics have juft fuch eyes 
and nofes as we have, and that they are 
.^^' C a like 
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like lis to all intents and purpofes. Ihavfr 
fometimes brought an heretic to vifit fomc 
of them, and they did not fcruple to giv^ 
him a difti of chocolate, and prattle, 
with him with tolerable freedom. But 
when he was gone they would generally 
tell me, that there was fopaethiflg. very 
odd in the creature; and. few nuns caa 
be brought to think diat it is poifible for 
women to be in love with heretics. Hovir-' 
ever they will certainly pray for any heretic 
they have once feen, and beg of God to 
make him a Chriftian. Moft of the Ve- 
netian nuns know better; but in all other 
parts of Italy, efpecially in little towns, 
they are in general thus abfurd. 

Though they are not very devout, yet 
each has feme favourite faint or angel, to 
whom fhe recommends herfelf, her lover, 
her friends, and her affairs, which, as I 

faid, go little farther than making and 
felling fome trifles. 

Their love to their convents is aftonifh- 
ing. Many of them have aflured me in 
- • the 



tnoft falemn terms, that they fhould be 
xhiierable every where elfe* Of this love 
a Venetian nun, not; many years ago, ha» 
given an inftance whic^i I think pretty futr 
prifing. She was in. love with ^gentler 
xna0, md had found means in mafk-time 
to 'get out of the convent at night by thp 
C99PNniivance of the nun-portrefs. Ojace on 
her return hame, fome hours before dayr 
break, (he found the gate (hut, contrary 
to. agreement with her friend^ What to 
do^in fo fad a fituatlon ? The lover pro- 
posed an e/cape, which could eafily have 

a 

been efFedted, as Venice has no gates, and 
he a man of fortune. He faw no other 
means to fave her and himfelf. But the 
courageous damfel i:ould not be prevailed 
upon to do this* She bid him get inr 
:(lantly away, and leave her to herfelfl 
Then {he diredted the gondoliers to the 
patriarch's palaqe, and infifted to fpeak 
with him immediately upon an affair of 
great importance. .The patriarch ordere4 
her pp to his bed-fide, heard her cafe^ wa^ 

C 3. intreated 
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intreatcd to fave h^r, and ruggeft64 tlrbat 
was to be done. The patriarch got up ii| 
a moment ; ordered feme of his priefts to 
be called inftantly ; crouded with her znA 
them in her gondola ; and went ftraight 
to the convent. There the mpther*abhe(9 
was called to the gate. The patrisurch 
told her he had juft heard^ that fhe minted 
fier office fo little as to permit fbme of 
the nuiis to go put of theconvent at night : 
that he was informed of one adually out^ 

and to aflbre himfelf of the fad, was 
come to vifit the cells himfelf; infifting 
at the fame time on her retiring inftantly 
to her own apartment, as he did not want 
her company in his fhort vifit. Jle then 
Went up-llairs, followed by his priefts and 
by the nun habited like one of them. As 
fhe got by her cell, (he flily dropt in, and 
probably was undrefled and arbed in a mo- 
ment. When flie was fafe, the patriarch 
went bapk to the abbefs, afkpd pardon foi: 
the trouble and the ill -grounded fufpir 
cion, and took his leave. A great prefence 

of 



miiid ki the nun^ and a laudable inftancf 
Qfiwrudciice in the patriarch ! ^ 

The cgenerofity and coifipaf&oa ^df our 
nnns are very great; and they wiU ftiat 
diemfelves as much as they c^n in order 
to relieve the neceffitous. They ^adhere \ 
to one another very dofely, and heTer he- 
tra^ one 'another's fecrets to the mother^ 
abbefs, the confeflbr^ or^any body eife. 
Nay, thdr fidelity goes fo far whira en- 
trufted with a fecret^ that even rivalry and 
jealoufy cannot induce them to violate it. 
Their attachment to their beauty does not 
forfake them on their forfaking the worldj 
and they are moil fcrupuloufly ftudious 
in the adjufting of their veils and drefies^ 
Thofe who pretend to know them 
thoroughly, affirm, that they fall often ia 
love with one another; and happy fhe 
who gets a female adorer^ The loving 
nun will then make her bed, fweep her 
cell, and ador^ it with flowers : flie will 
waflb her fmall linen; help her in her 

C 4 work; 
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\¥ofrk ; fiirnifii her with cofFcc^ chocolate, 
and fnuff if flic ciaii :; flie will even carve 
her ll>eloyed. n^me In all the trees of :the 
:g4rilcn, .and do any^ other tiling in her 
power to get her heart. She will in fine 
paih her compUiiance fo far> as to aifift 
her :in the compofihg of her letters to a 
male rivals and ftifle her jealoufy, let it be 
ever fd great and^viplent, . . : 

Such' is the general cha'r^<9:^, pf thofe 
amongjft our nuns, whole inftitutibns do 
. liot.dieBar them' intircly from the conver- 
fation of men. Yet I muft not omit to 
fay, that amongftlthem there: are fome 
who. avoid all thefe vanities and fooleries; 
fome wjio employ much time* in reading 
devotional books; fome who attend folely 
to. their works and the duties of their con- 
dition ; and fome who pant incefiantly 
after their eternal falvation^ .. 
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- C H A P. XIX. . 

After the nuns U Will poflitly n(» 
be unacceptable to fp'eak of the friars t 
a ftrange fet of mortals, whofe mode of 
life, as well as that of the nuns, differs 
fo much from the common modes of other 
orders of Chriftian people, th« they have 
already afforded .fufficient employment to 
a great number of writers : yet the fubjed, 
far from being ^xhaufted, will probabjjr 
Aimifli niatter for many more, if things 
do but coiitinnG as they ar? for 9- few qta^ 
turies longer. 

And what have we been told by the 
greateft part of thofe who fpoke of our 
friars ? That they are a numerous gang of 
dilTolute and fanatical men: that their 
convents ar? fq many places dedicated to 
ignorance and idlenefs ; and thei|r churches 
fo many monuments of pride and fqper- 
/lition. 

Such has been the uniform cry againft 
our friars, ever fin^e the gres^t fqhifm* 

which 
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which a few centuries ago fplit one uni- 
verfal church into many churches ; prote- 
fiants of all countries and denominations 
have endeavoured to make thofe of their 

a 

fcfpcdive communions believe, that this 
body of men is not only ufelefs but ob« 
noxious to the commonwealth ; and have 
repeatedly given it aa their ppinioiiji that 
it would be irery good policy tobdly to 
aboliih them for the advantage of religion 
laid the good of mankind. But who will 
blindly fubfcribe to the fentimenis of 
thofe, who arc avowedly prejudiced by 
difference of tenets, and as. much to be 
fufpeded of fanaticifm as the fanatics they 
^ccuie. 

This matter ought to be confidercd in 
the fpirit of philofophy and politics, and 
not in the bigottry either of affedlion or 
Jiatrcd. As in my late long ramble through 
Italy I have taken fonie pains to examine 

pur friars, and have had both the \VilI and 
the means of fo doing, more than the 
generality of proteftants, I muft own that 

their 
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joLVt ftl preTejit littler efie^ iipori:ns6| and 
|^i»t their want pf x&dtkrAti&n upc^.^ 
points as welV.asvuffoii A»any;pt^riv c<n« 
not t^^apprpvod bytmn of jfebcr thttJtfeiog; 
It in4y be f rue in |hai qioIii* .^^t OMr Inars 
^e pfppprtionably ^8 vicidudy: inclined; 
4s any other body of viiinof ^^ii ntna^ 
^r^ $^ fliey cai^npt. W exemfc^ &oA 
^ common weakdeCes of menkM « Bta 
%o abufe aad vjUfy thelh tndiiS3irtinoiatg^» . 
is certainly an aft of tke gr^atefl: injuftice^ 

ag their body cferfainly abounds, and per- 
flaps more than any p(her^ in good and 
jfiraluablf^ mdividHalSj, and fuch as have on 

lA^ny Qccafipns done emi|ient feryice to 
iheir country. 

Many, a great many. (I tnnA fay if 
again) are the falfhoods averted as truths 
hy itinerant writers with rejjard to the 
Italians ^ and amongft thefej^ their furmifes 
as to the numbers of our friars, cannot be 
left unnoticed^ MifTon, amongft others^ 
gifter having faid, that M t6e poor Italian 

<f ladies 
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•f ladies are kept in perpetual confinement^^ 
iand wanting to give a reafon for this Ma- 
hometan cuftom of ours> adds with great 
fcurri^ity, that this is <* a neceffary piecif 
of caution in Italy^ where three quar- 
ters of the men 9 Jiving under the infup^ 
^^ portahle reftraint of a forced celibacy^ 
*^ nvould make a dreadful havock on their 
** neighbour's property y if fome means were^ 
^* not ufid to prevent Jkch diforders i' that 
is^ if thte Italian ladi<&s. were not kept in 

perpetual <:onfinement; 

But to form fome judgnijent on the 
fenfe and credibility . of this account of 
mohfieur Miflbni we muft obfcrve, that 
of the fourteen millions which Italy con-* 
tains, (one half of which are to be fup- 
pofed females) the' number of our friars 
muft be little lefs than two millions^ and 
of our fecular clergy near three millions 
and a half as our fecular clergy is com- 
puted to be about one third Riore nuqae- 
roijs than the regular^ 

None 
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Npne indeed of the itinerant writers 
ever took fo high a flight as MiBbn. They 
have been contented only to fay, that our 
friars are pery numerous, prodigtoujly numf^ 
rous, or numerous ieyond credibility. JBut as 
thefe and other like expreffions have . ho 
determinate meaning, my reader will be 
diredly put in a condition to afcertain 
their number, if he will but caft his eye 
upon Mr. Sharp's list of the inhabitants 
of T^ufcany"^ . 

* As in the courfe of this work I have had occafion 
feveiaitiiaes tohare recourfe to that lift, it will be bettei:' 
to copy it here out of Mn Sharp's book. It is really 
almoft the only thing worth notice in it. 

Married men, ------- 142,699 

women, ------- 143,59a 

^Unmarried men, - - - - • - - ' 180,348 

-— — women, - - - - - . 190,874 

Boys, -.--- ---.-- 128,199 

Girls, ---------- 119,986 

Churchmen, -*--. .&.. 3>529 
Priefts, -----..--- 8,355 

Monks, 5,548 

Hermits, ------- -- 144 

J*^S' - - 9^349 

Frotcftant men, ------- 230 

■ women, -*----- 55 

Jews, men, .-*-.---- 4,464 

women, -- -----•-' 4,513 

941,883 

JBy 
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> Ift^r^thttHft it appears/ that tke pfd-* 
portion ^of our friary to the reft of the 
J^Iiaas^y is ibarcely that of^x tboufand t9 
fifniUioh. So that, fuppofing the Italians 
to be about fourteen millions, it follows 
that thenumbcr of our friars amounts to 
about eighty-four tboufand, and not to the 
three quarters of our men, according to 
the dream of that abfurd and prattling 
^Frenchman. 

Thefe eighty-four, thoufand liriars are 
divide into about twenty orders, fome 
more and fome lefs numerous when con- 
fiderod with regard -to -each other^ Each 
of thefe orders, as every body knows, is 
IxrincipaUy -diftingui(hed from the reft by 
the cut and colojir of their habits, which 
tre all of different make. 

Each order ^as a peculiar manner of liv- 
ing ; yet, even when narrowly inipedted, 
the difFeience is not very difcernable, as 
all their inftitutions- agree in this maia 
point, that they are all ,^to live an exem- 
plary life, and be models of fobriety, 
^ 4i chaftity. 
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cHaftityt and luimiUty, accordLdg to^c 
rules of their origioal inftiJbution» from 
which it is impoflible th^ fhbuld all a^d 
equally deviate* Therefore^ inftead of 
entering into a minute detail of their 
orders^ which would take up too much 
time, I will here fingly divide tiiiem inta 
twoclaffes. 

Thofe orders that have no funds of their 
own to live, upon, go amongft us by ihp 
general name of men£cant friars: and as 
I have no general name for thofe who 
have ^h funds, I muft here term them 
the non^menMcant^ To diftinguifh them 
hj the appellations of rich and poor would 
l>e improper, as the . mendicant, though 
wholly dependant upon charity, are not 
poor in reality; and the non-mendicant 
are far from being all rich. Even amongft- 
the Benedictines and the Jefuits, there are 
few eon vents in Italy poflefled of more 

m 

than what is barely ntfceflarjf* for the 
maintenance of their inhabitants. 
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■ I could never have fufficicnt iftformatidn 
exaftlyto determine the proportion be* 
tween thefe two clafles. The common 
opinion is, that the nort-mendicant are to 
the tncndicstnt as doe to four. 
' There are two methods, by which the 
mendicant friars raife thofe voluntary 
contributions, v«rithout vyhich.they could 
not fubfift. One is by faying numerous 
maffes, for which, under the fpecious 
title of alms, they are paid about fixpence 
each throughout Italy : the other isi by 
fending their lay-brothers every day beg- 
ging about the ftreet of rfieir towns, and . 
to the houfes in the neighbouring cbun-^ 
try. A lay-brother is a kind of infefiour 
friar, who is tied by the vows of chaftity, 
poverty i and obedience, as well as the 
fathers, as they call them j but never re- 
ceives the order of priefthood, and is a 
kind of fervant to the convent. A lay- 
brother is eafily diftinguifliable from a 
father by his head, which is fhaved .all 
over; whereas a father's has a crown of 

hair 
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hair left by the barber round the higher 
part, as my readers may have obferved ia 
pictures. 

It is probable that both thefe methods 
of fubfiftcnce would prove very pernicious, 
were the number of our mendicant friars 
{o very large, or did they live fo luxu«^ 
riouily, as many difingenuous writers have 
endeavoured to make the world believe. 
But as their fare is very fcanty, and their 
numbers bear little proportion to the in- 
habitants of the places where they are 
eftabliihed, both theie means prove quite 
effectual with regard to their eating and 
drinking. And the public charity has in^ 
variably been fo good a fund to them ever 
fince they were inftituted, that they never 
yet were in danger of perifliing for want 
of the few things that are neceflary to 
man. Their lodging cofts them nothing ; 
and the drefs of each individual (which 
will laft many years) is fcarcely worth 
fifteen ihillings, being made of a very 

Vol. II. D coarfe 
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coarfe woollen ftuff. They wear neither 
linen nor Aockings^ and have wooden fan- 
dais inflead of {hoes. 

However, though they are icldom or 
never abfolutely diftrefied for eating, 
drinking, cloaths, and lodging, yet they 
live in general a very hard and uncom- 
fortable life. Th^ mud rife every day 
very early to fing mattins in the choir ♦, 
fay their naafles, and hear people's confef^ 
fions. 

This laft bufineis many of my readers 
will be apt to diink a very agreeable 
occupation to the friars, as it miift, in a 
good meafure fatiefy that natural and in* 
fatiable curiofity which all men have of 
knowing each other's -fecpets. Yet I never 

^^ Cb$ir in Italy we cadi that large empty fpace behind 
the great altar of a church, where prieft;*, friars, and 
nuns aflemble in circuit to fing. In churches ferved 
^y priefb or friars, that (pace has a communication 
with the diurch : but. in the churches belonging to 
nuns, it is feparated by a partition-wall, that hinders 
people from feeing them when they are on that duty. 

could 
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could find any confeffor pleafed with his 
tafk. Some of them, whofe veracity I 
have no reafon to doubt, have afTured me, 
that this bufinefs is extremely tedious, 
becaufe the largeA number of their peni- 
tents arc intirely unknown to them ; be-^ 
caufe they do almoft nothing elfe but re- 
peat the fame ftories over and over ; be- 
caufe they cannot fee their faces ; and be- 
cauie thofe who commit fingular and cu- 
rious fins feldom go to tell them, and 
only the vulgar teaze them for whole 
hours with their petty Icruples, fimple 
fooleries, and ridiculous vices. If all 
people undiftinftly were to tell them their 
doings honeftly and without difguife, 
which few men will do under any fanc- 
tioBi the confeiTors might feem to have 
means of knowing the world better than 
any other fet of men : but this is far 
from being the cafe, the greateft part of 
them being remarkably ignorant on this 
head : and I have often had occafion to 
obfervc, that our confeflbrs, both friars 

D 2 and 
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and pricfts, have not only a great affec- 
tion, but an u0baunded veneration- for 
women, and appear not to value men 
much : and though that veneration may 
be attributed to the fex's fuperior good- 
nefs, of i5v^hich they are informed by means 
of confeffion, yet niany of our wags fuf- 
pcft, that the confefTors never can read 
the hearts of females, and that they are 
more infincere in their confeflions than 
the men. Be this as it will, it is certainly 
obfervable in all countries, that the beft 
and fimpleft people are thofe that reverence 
women moft. 

When the fatiguing tafk of the morn- 
ing is over, the friars go to dinner, (con- 
ftantly at twelve o'clock) which is always 
very fcanty, as I faid, even in thofe days 
in which the lay-brothers have been moft 
fuccefsful in their fearch. While they 
dine they do not fpeak ; but liften to one 
of their brethren who reads fome book 
as long as dinner lafts. After dinner a full 
hour is allowed for recreation, which 

confifts 
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cohfifts of walking about theirgardcn in 
fummefj (for each convent has a garden) 
or fitting by a common fire-fide in winter, 
chatting or difputing with each other : 
after which they go to fing again for ano- 
ther hour; and when this is over, thofe 
who chufe to go out, kneel before one of 
their fupcriours, kifs the hem of his gar- 
ment, and beg permiflion for fo doing, 
which i& feldom denied. Thofe who 
chufe to ftay at home, generally retire to 
their cells to read, write, or do fome ma- 
nual work* At fun-fet they muft always 
be within doors to fing prayers before 
fupperj after which they all withdraw, 
and go immediately to bed if they chufe, 
or look over their books for an hour or 
two; and this is almoft the only time 
they can freely beftow on the acquilition 
of learning. 

As their meals are not plentiful, fo their 
beds are none of the fofteft; biit confift 
of a matrefs fl:ufled with ftraw or leaves 
of turkey-corn, with a coarfe coverlet of 

D 3 clothe 
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cloth, and no fheets. There diey throw 
themfelves down with their under-gar- 
ment on. About midnight tJiey are 
awakened with the rattle of a very noify 
inftrilment fhaken about the convent by a 
lay-brother, and called again to prayers 
for another hour ; after which they return 
to their beds till day-break. 

This interruption in their fleep many 
of them have aflured me to be their 
greateft hardfhip, and that no length of 
time ever can reconcile them tx) it, as it 

* ^ 

does to all their other duties. And indeed 
one would be ready to think it not only 
hard, but tending likcwife to impair their 
conftitution- Yet their unaltered tempe- 
rance and uniform manner of living, fcreen 
them from many of the diforders incident 
to fuch as live in eafe and plenty 5 and 
very few of them appear fickly or puny ; 
but all look florid, robuft, and not difcon- 
tented ; which by their enemies is con- 
ftantly attributed to their pkntiful diet, 
and lazy way of living. ' 

From 



From diift pii^lura of their geaeral and 
con/lant mode of domeftic life, it may 
eafilj be conjedured, that there is truth 
in what the mendicant friars fay, that 
their m^ntenance never amounts to fix- 
pence a day for each individusd : and as 
a good part of what is given is afforded 
in kind to their lay-brothers in their beg- 
ging expeditions, and what is hard money 
muA neceflarily return to the public, and 
Aill circulate, I do not fee for what reafon 
they (kould be confidered by proteflant 
politicians as fo great a burthen to fociety, 
e/pecially in a country which is without 
con tradition one of the moft fertile and 
naturally rich in the whole world. The 
king of Pruffia maintains a much greater 
number of foldicrs than we do of monks, 
and ii) a country too, which is much 
finaller and poorer; and there ipay be 
a great doubt whether foldiers contribute 
more to the particular advantage of a 
country, or to the intereft of mankind at 
l^^i'gCy than our monks of Italy : yet, in 

P 4 the 
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the eyes of fomc fort of travellers, that 
king is a wife and glorious monarchy 
principally for his maintaining a large 
number of troops, and we are an abiurd 
and bigotted people for feeding fome thou- 
fands of monks. 

But I njuft here obferve, once for 
all, that I do not mean to condemn 
the wifdom of this nation, or of others, 
who have aboliflied thefe inftitutions. 
When I wrote to my countrymen any 
thing concerning the Englifli, I have 
never prefumed to impeach them becaulc 
they are without friars, I have not fallen 
into that impertinent cuftom of travellers, 
of cenfuring infolently every thing which 
is not conformable to what is obferved at 
home. While I fpeak of the eiFe<5ts pro- 
duced in Italy by the things that we have, 
I wifh it were in my power to bring men 
to the cuftom of examining fo far into 
what they fee, as to believe it poffible, 
that many things which may for their 
inconvenience have been aboliflied very 

properly 
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prdpedy lit one country, may yet have fo: 
much of 'Ufefulncfs in them, as to make 
it not altogether ahfurd to retain them in 
aAother. . ' 

The life led b/ the.greateft part of the 
non-mendicants, is pretty, much like that 
of the mendicants^ TXey alfo have their 
frequent daily iinging in the choir, their 
mafles to fay, the confei&ons to hear, and 
their jQender dinners and flippers to eat. 
But as. they wear linen, blockings, and 
fhoes, have better beds, lie in flicets un- 
dre^ecf, and have, not their fleep: inter- 
rupted, their condition is certainly com- 
fortable when compared to that of the 
mendicants. ^ The mendicants are for the 
moft part the offspring of poor people, 
and almofl all have a vulgar appearance 

and fervile manners. To be a mendic^nl; 

cofts but little money ; and with about 

thirty or forty pounds a man may make 

fure of a maintenance for life in a mendi« 

cant order. But the non - mendicants 

muft be at the cxpence of two or three 

hundred 
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hundred to be receired : therefore they 
are in general better born and educat^l^ 
and get confequently an eafy admifiiDa to 
the nobility and gentry ; which, is not 
often the cafe with the mendicants, who 
are not much regarded by the polite and 
opulent, except they have great perianal 
merit. But by way of compenfation, they 
are more reverenced by the common pec-* 
pic, and njore welcome to dieirhoufes^ 
becaufe they behave more humbly, an(| 
lead a harder and more exemplary life, 

I have already obfcrved, that a confide- 
rable part of the mendicant's income con- 
lifts in the maffes they celebrate : yet the 
non-mendicants do not neglefl: tfiis article 
neither, - as it produces a pretty good fuin 
in fpecie to their convents. If I remem- 
ber well, the Jefuits are the only order 
that fay their mafles ibr nothing. 

This bufinefs of mafs^faying is upper-? 
moft in a friar's thoughts, and the excel- 
lence and virtue of the mafs are. a topic, ox^ 
which their rhetoric is never exhaufted. A 
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miaifs, fay they^ ' is a mpft indifpenfible 
nefrigerative to the pobr fouls that are 
trafnmg in purgatory, and a mighty fcare- 
crow to fright a:way the devil. A good 
number of maffhs eafily obtain the faith- 
fol ft power of perfeverance in righteouf- 
ticfs, and fooner or later difentangle a poor 
Uniier from his bad habits. It will avert 
^il of any kind, and be produftive of 
temporal as well as fpiritual happinefs. 
Wrthotrt mafTes individuals would be mife- 
Table, and the public oyerfpread with cala- 
mity* 

Notions like thefe, forcibly and incef- 
iantly inculcated into the minds of the 
people, have fuch an effedl, that few are 
the Italians who have not fome mafs cele- 
brated from time to time, and efpecially 

upon important occurrencies. Nor would 
any of them ever dare to make his laft 
will v^ithout bequeathing a fum, great or 
fmall, for this purpofe. Should any body, 
efpecially the rich and eafy, forget a legacy 
of fo much importance to his own foul, 

' the 
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the plurality would look upon liim as an on-^ 
believer and an heretic^ and both the friars 
and the fecular clergy would not be very 
forward to defend his memory againft 
afperfions of this kind^ as without maifes 
neither friar nor prieft could fubii/1: long^ 
.and preferve their influence over people^s 
mind^ as was the cafe in proteftant coun«^ 
tries ever fince they aboliihed the mafs^ 
which has rendered their clergy abfolutely 
dependant on the political eflablifhments 
ordered in their refpedtive countries for 
their maintenance and welfare. 

All mendicant friars^ and the non*men- 
dicant too, have got the trick of calling 
themfelves poor: but this is mere cant 
and equivocation. No one is to be con- 
fidered as poor, but when his poverty 
renders him contemptible and ridiculous, 
as real poverty infallibly does. The friars, 
in fpight of their pretended poverty, live 
well after their own manner; a manner 
they have chofen voluntarily. They are 
refpefted by individuals, and have a com- 
petent 
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petent fliare of power and infkence with 
the pubhc. Each of them has a chance 
of becoming a bifhopy a cardinal, and 
even a fovereign prince, and head of the 
Roman church^ Why therefore fhould 
thej call themfelves poor ? This, I allow, 
is monki(h di£ingenuity. 

By this account the reader will fee, that 
the two hardeft conditions of a friar's 
life, confifts in his indifpenfible atten- 
dance at the choir and confeffional, which 
proves tedious, and the interruption in his 
fleep, which is always grievous, as it is 
repugnant to nature. Nor has a friar a 
poffibility of exempting himfelf from thefe 
obligations, but by his attaining to fo 
much credit in his convent, as to deferve 
to be cI)oien fuperior, or be permitted to 
turn preacher.^ When a friar is fo lucky 
as to obtain one or other of thefe ho- 
nours, it is in his option to conform to 
thefe hard taiks: befides that, to be a 
fuperior entitles him to a di(h more at 
dinner if he chufes it; and to be a preacher 

renders 
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renders him mafter of a finali fum c£ 
money, which he may employ as he 
pleafes. 

We have fermons preached on every 
holiday in almoil all our churches: hut 
Lent is the high time for preachings as i| 
is then done every day, Saturdays n%r* 
cepted, generally from the hour of eleven 
to twelve in the moraingt and eveiy 
preacher paid for fo doing. All our Lent^ 
pulpits have a falary annexed to them s 
and it is in Lent that our friars difplay 
their beft powers of oratory. 

If a friar is £0 happy a$ to pbtain th^ 
public efteem by his facred eloquence, h# 
looks upon himfelf as a made man 5 for 
he will then be emuloufly invited by bodies 
of parifhioners, corporations, and oth^er 
people to their Lent*pulpits. Nor is the 
permiffion for his accepting thofe invita- 
tions ever denied, together with that of 
living in a private lodging, where there is 
no convent of hiB order nearly adjoining 
to the church in which he is to preach. 

By 
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By thdb means many a friar rambles 
about from town to town, from village 
to village, and even from province to pro- 
vince once a year ; and for about two 
months keeps out of his convent, whidi 
is ^ways a jdeaiing thing to them all. 
However their preaching obliges them to 
take great pains, and proves pretty heavy 
as long as it lafts, becaufe, after having 
composed their fermons^, they muft com- 
mit them to memory from the firft word 
to the laft, that they may be able to deliver 
them with perfcA freedom and volubility. 
Should a preacher ever hefitate a moment 
unneceflarily, or lofe the thread of his 
iermon, he would raife a laugh through- 
out the audience; nor is any of them ever 
allowed to read his fermon, as is the cafe 
in feveral proteftant countries. It is true 
that we have our Romaines and our Whit-- 
fields, who are vain enough to preach ex- 
tempore, and fay what comes uppermoft : 
but fuch preachers are fcarcely the favou- 
rites of any but the loweft rabble, and 

1 arc 
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are feldom invited to good pulpits. There- 
fore thofe travellers through Italy, wHq 
only defcribe fuch fpiritual mountebanks, 
give us as falfe accounts, as if an Italian 
in England were to take the meafure of 
the Englifli pulpit-eloquence from what 
he hears at the Tabernacle or Moorfields. 
I am very ready to acknowledge that the 
Englifli have produced the beft body of 
fcrmons in the world for folidity and good 
fenfe ; and if any enter into competition 
with them, it is not the Italians, but the 
French. Yet we have preachers who are 
of a clafs very different from thofe de- 
fcribed by Mr. Sharp and other fuch tra- 
vellers, and our Segneri and our Granelli 
would not difgrace the pulpit of any 
church or any nation. 

* 

The fdaries annexed to the Lent-pul- 
pits are greater or lefs, according to the 
refpedlive places. In large towns there 
are pulpits that afford a hundred pounds 
falary ; but of thefe there are very few 
throughout Italy. The pope himfelf gives 

no 
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iio more than this fum : and I have heard^ 
that the beft pulpit in Italy is that of the 
cathedral in Turin, becaufe the king of 
Sardinia allows the Lent-preacher three 
thoufand Piedmontefe livres, which is 
near a hundred and fifty pounds, befides.a 
6i(h fyom his own kitchen every day. One 
may eafily iniagine that, when a friar gets 
a pulpit of only fifty or fixty crowns, he 
is looked upoii as d very refpeftable mem- 
ber of his community, and much reve-* 
renced by his fellow friars, as this iis with 
them an inconteAible proof of his fupe* 
riour abilities. 

The feveral €>rdcrs of our ffikrs are iii 
teality no great friends to each other^ 
though they be fo in all outward appear -^ 
ance. Some orders hold oppofite opinion^ 
in fome moral and theological points> 
which creates much animofity between 
them. The vain difputes between the 
Thomifts and the Scotifts> the Erobabilifts 
4nd the Probabiliorifts, have long divided 
our friars into nearly equal parties ; artd 
Vol, IL E their 
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their long treatifes for and againft the 
grace eifiicient and the grace fufScient^ 
with their numerous quarto's and folio's 
ftu/Fed with idle conjectures about the inx- 
maculate ot non-immaculate cohceptloiii 
of our bleffed lady, have filled their 
libraries with loads of rubbi£b : nor will 
they have done wrangling upon trifles as 
long as they exifl. Each party wijUi have 
it, that their argumcats are p^rfeijtly cqo-* 
clufive : but a Jefuit never yet vrajS cottr 
vinced. by a Dominican, nor a Franciicaii 
^ver fubdued by a Carmelite* Individua]9 
ftick fail to the opinions received by their 
refpe<9ive orders, nor dpcjp any ev«r defect 
his ftandard. In difqulfitions. of this nature 
too many friars fool away great part o£ 

their time and abilities : hut ftiil let us 

^ . ' . ^ 

^raot^ thar fuch a vain empbyment of 
their nhitities and time exempts them 
often in a good meafure from a worfe ^ 
and if it is not very ufeful, it is at leaft 
Innocent. 

1 never 
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t iie^ef had any great kifiite to examine 
the polemical works^ of otfr friars, as my 
ftudtes^ have lestned another way. But I 
Jiavd' ftrong. t»eafonS to fu4pe<ft them all of 
great di&ngenuity in their difputations, as 
I know fot certain that few or none of 
them evel* play fair in their controverfies 
with- the fecular learned. It has fhocked 
me fiSOre dian once to read their writings 
C^ f9lj$ kind ; and I (hall in particular 
never fotget one father Bfanda, a Barna-^ 
bite o£ MilaH^ and ^thi^r Bubnafede, a 
Coleffi^ 6f Coi4ia<5chfo> dnd the impu* 
diftnce With- whibh th<?jr both hive lately 
ffi^^gedtheir contt-ovtfffiefif on nidfe belles* 
lettl^ aga&ift tWt> Italian geritlomen^ in^ 
tcrpreting wrong, quoting falfe, telling 
lies^of evtiry kind; arid attacking the moral 
chttKt£l€^ of dteir £intag6nifl)s^ without 
fiiikient provocatton, in order to make 
tfaelr cat^ good, thotrgh moft evidently 
bad 

This difingenuity' in our friars, no lefs 
injudicioas than deeedabk, has loA the^i 

JE 2 in 
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in a great meafure the good-will and 
favour of our learned, a3 it has long don? 
that of the proteftant, who neverthelefs 
have, like them, been often guilty of the 
fame crime themfelves. 

One o£ the oddeft points of our friars* 
ambition, is that of having abundance of 
faints of their refpedive orders. Thofe 
that have already a good many, defpife 
thcfe that have few, and arc mightily 
envied by them. Nor is it eafy to con- 
ceive what efforts they all make at Rome 
and in every other place to cncreafe the 
number of their faints by canonization. 
When this happens, and a new faint is 
procured,- there arc as great rejoicings 
throughout their whole order, as if each 
friar had been himfelf legally declared a 
faint. Had they artillery on fuch occa- 
fions,' they would make it roar much 
louder than princes do when their armies 
obtain a fignal victory. For want of 
cannon, they have their bells rung at a 
moft horrible rate for full eight days, to 

the 
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the no fmall difturbance of their neighbour- 
hood. • 

• « * • • • • 

It is their ftrong affeftion to their re- 
ipedive orders, that makes all our friary 
ardently pant after fuch whimfical honours : 
and it is furprifing to confider the ftrangc 
things they will aflcrt both in their dif- 
courfe and in print of their beloved faints. 
Our Saviour is fcarcely a greater faint than 
St. Francis: St- Dominick has received 
letters from heaven wrote by the Holy 
Trinity •, and I do not remember who it 
was that was married when ftill alive to 
the Virgin Mary. Thefe fooleries have 
been termed blaj^hemies by proteftant 
writers ; and I have no great objeftion to 
the terra. But, as we know better than 
the generality of proteftants what melan- 
choly effeiSis a reclufe life will produce, 
we only call them ** frehefie fratefche^^ 
monajlic madnefs. Let us only take notice, 
that many of thefe ftrange fubjeds do 
prodigioufly well in painting, arfd that 
many of our moft excellent artifts have 

E 3 done 
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done wonders^ wlien ^fted by i^du:}^ 
mithology. • 

One cannot hej|) being furpnCed li^e«^ 
yrife at the p^i^s they ^taix, and tbeixoubte 
they will uijtdeirgo^ Ip augment the credit 
and e^t€^ tb^e ^g^uence of th^ir d^der^^ 
In their ^ii|i9^ a§ ttipy call then^^ whicfi 
generaMy laft a wholfs week, they mojwt 
ii:afFo)d8 e^j6i^d on purpofe i^ tk^ mi^ 

pf fqi;i,ares.afl4 pAp^^ ope.^ places. There 
after fome lon^ ^and pathetic ^%hoHsSiaf^ 
to thie peopk who afSemble Iq ccouds 
around thjem, they be^t tlmmfolyt^^ witfe 
ropes^ and fometimes with iron ahaias^ iii 
a moil {hocking aiapner, tiH they diuw 
blood from their naked backs, gmaniy 
howl, and denounce hellrfire to hardene4 
finners in a? frightful a tqne as their voices 
will permit, to the grp^t con^pundion aii4 
fatisfadtion of the rabble, whole tear€ 
always run plentiAiUy.on fuch.occafions. 

I remenabcr the time wh^n theft mif^ 
^OBS were very frequent* However they 
have of l^te not been fo common, and are 

evei^ 
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4SV4tti iprQhibited in ft>mt places, ^s fomt 
of oiif gfivcinxncnts have begun to obfcrvc, 
that they micter weak people mad with 
des/otioni an oh&rvation which ought to 
inve 'been mtde long agp. Yet» where 

ft 

tb^ am AHl cu&dmaiy, the Jdfuits and 
At ieyeral Frandfbin orders fignalize their 
eial for the falvanon of finners in this 
ibrt c^ ^iritudl tragi^cdmedy. The other 
lorderB hbwever ^f&aiii this method of 
getting a reputation for Gm&ity, and I 
Sitm heard diat they dealt in miflions ; 
vthidh ytt never pfove quite unprofitable 
to convents, becatife a coUe^ion is often 
inade when the ff»tk of the ipedators are 
raided to the highe^ pitcH of enthiifiafm 
f)y ihe miffionaries' blood trickling down 
from ^beir backs on the fcaiFold, It k 
true that the Francifcans were forbidden 
by their ^nftitutors fo touei money : and I 
/uppofe that St. Francis, whom hiftory * 

♦ Sec a book intitled Memoire tjloricbi Ji piu uomini 
iUuJtri dtlia Tofatnaj printed atLeghoni in 1757, and 

£ 4 raid 
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defcribcs as a very fimple man, and truly 
pious, really meant to forbid them the ufe 
of riches in the ftrongeft fenfe of the 
phrafe. Yet his fordid followers take his 
command. literally, and never touch znj 
coin, not even ^ith the tip of a finger : 
but. a friar, who can get any money, has 
always fome nule or female devotee, who 
touches it for him, and keeps it for his 
ufe. Their money they chiefly lay out in 
handkerchiefs, night - caps, fnuff, coffee, 
chocolate, and books ; or in rofaries, 
prints, and medals, on which Madona's 
or faints are reprefentcd, tp diftribute 
amongft thofe who c^U themfelves their 
penitents ; that is, thofe who chufe them 
for their confcfTors and direftors of their 
confciences, Befides this, when they are 

read that part of it intitled Fita dt Era Elm daCoriona^ 
primo generale delV ordine di San Francefco. There is ip 
it a very plealing delineation of St. Francis' perfonal 
cbara6ter, and a moft amuflng account of the fteps he 
took to bring about the foundation of his order. 

to 
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to ttanfport themfelves from place to place^^ 
they miift pay for their .voitures if they 
do not chufe to walk, and for their eating 
and lodging on the road, if they meet 
with inn-keepers fo furly as to exped pay- 
ment; wfiich however is not often the 
cafe, efpecially with the Francifcans, and 
the 6apuchines in particular, whofe vene- 
xabk beards arid moil humble deportnient 
endear them to the vulgar nouch more than 
any other order. 

' Though, as 1 ftaud before, the ftudies of 
OUT frizrs be not in general of any great 
iervice to the learned, as they chiefly confift 
of fubtle difquifitions and ufelefs caiuiilry, 
vet ilill new-modelled fyftems of theology 
and morality are publifhed by fome of 
them almoft every year, Thefe books 
are feldom read by any but themfelves, 
and many of our learned fcarcely know 
of their exift^nce. Yet, as they are greedily 
bought and read by friars of all ordgrs, 
pur printers generally give their authors 
fome Jittle fum for the manufcript; Many 
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of &em alfo compofe lives of £saMt, 
leaions of niirsLcles, petty book$ of devo« 
tioDt and other things of this kind^ which 
the little vidgar can bt^ for a few pence ^ 
and msLny a friar^ by thefe mean?, encre9&9 
his little ftock of moneyt and is thus en^ 
. abled to buy a better nij^t^oal^ or abetter 
handkerchiefi^ 

Of their churches they t^e tbe utoioft 
care^ that people may come to them with 
a good heart. They iweep them wry 
clean nuany time$ a diy M^hen It is ncaCef* 
iary^ and fame part of their rdficrmc, 
liowfoeyer pocnred^ it beilowed in em-* 
bellifhing and adorning them with pic *< 
tures, ftatues, carving, gilding, t?ipcftry, 
^owers^ and all forts of fightly baubles 1 
and often by means of the moft excellent 
mufic that the country can afford, both 
voqal and inftrumentaJ, render them the 
moft agreeable places for the people to 
aflemble in. They illuminate them even 
Jn day-time with a confidcrable number of 
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tct£^er vritl^ the proo^{m$^ qc^ 

flit jc^ siU ]^]>t^ <;£ Italy into Muiaovy ao^ 
pther comtries^ Yet <5*v govcrnmcatg 
wiQk at tkis diforder^ as well as at fomc 
ptheF little evils arifing from their prac- 
t|pea $ and orniy a politician have | heard 
%> tb?^t ;fomethin|; muft be facrificed to 
gratify the populace, and hinder then* 
from rai&A^ \x^ tumult, as they would 
proh^ly dop wen they not kept in 
perpetual gopd^ humour by proceflionsi 
$:hurch - iliumiAations, and thofe other 
ihings, wittily tcrfixed raree^hows by the 
lyitty Mr> Shafp. 

It is this $:onfideration^ I fuppoTe, wivicH 
fuakes Ojvr government overlook alfo the 
inconvenience arifin^ to the ftate from th^ 
f elib^u^y of the friars> whic^ may poffibljr 
deprive the community of no^any familiest 
Put, fii|ce 4t is imppiible to bring the 



bulk of mankind to any great degree of 
reafonablenefs^ I do not fee that our gc> 
vemments are fo impolitical as they are 
thought by ftrangers, when they wink at 
fomcthing that is bad, to avert what might 
probably be worfe^ 

I will not affirm it, becaufe fuch things^ 
do not eafily admit of pofitive proof one 
way or other; but I think it probable^ 
that to the increafe and influence of the 
friars, efpecially the mendicants, we owe 
in a good meafure the domeflic and pro- 
found peace we have long enjoyed all over 
Italy, which is never diflurbed by Com- 
motions and popular feditions ; and to 
them we may poffibly be like wife obliged 
for the utter extindion of thofe enraged 
parties and family-animofities which dif- 
tradled all Italy for feveral centuries, and 
filled it with innumerable murders and 
calamities. The friars cannot get any 
thing by civil feuds and diffentions; there- 
fpre they make it a principal point to 
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preach and recommend peace and love 
continually^ and thus they tend at leaft in 
jEbme degree to keep ug peaceable amongfl: 
ourfelves. 

The friars have been often fligmatized 
by ultramontane writers as very loofe and 
debauched : but the accufation is furely 
ill-grounded and calumnious. Were their 
inclinations ever fo bad, it would even be 
impoflible for them to be publicly and 
grofsly vicious. In large cities ibme of 
them may play the libertine, and break 
one of their Arii9:eA vows without any 
great danger, as in large cities almoft 
every body may hide himfelf in the croud. 
In Venice the convenience of mafquerade 
may be, for aught I know, a good cover 
to the immorality of fome friars, as there 
tliey are all permitted to wear mafks as well 
as the reft of the people. Yet in Venice, as 
well as in other places, they inuft behave 
with the greateft circumfpcdion when 
they have a mind to be vicious, as other- 
wife they would not only be feverely repri- 
manded. 
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\^ hat fig0tM#f piMiifcad, i^tef 
were ft> be noted for m lotffe cioaduaf^ ot 
pen 160 feafl Tdom fbr it^tcAl or eoHk 
plaint. When thejr are guil^ of g^fs 
ftti|nnidmce in point of ittbfah^ t&ejr arc 
inftandy &nt out of die t^y fiy their i^. 
periours : and when we go to enquire after 
them at their convents, the conunon an fl 
wer is, that they are juft fet out on a 
miflion to the holy land! ; which anfwer 
is always interpreted, that they have Beat 
clapped up in perpetual confinement, or 
put iecretly to death. No religious order 
will endure to be difhonoured by the pub- 
licity of a fcandalous adventure; and 
the friar who has had one^ is feldom or 
never after ieen in the world : fo that, it 
may be concluded, if they are loofe and 
diffolute, that no ultramontane writer ha9 
any eafy means of knowing i^, and that 
the \^rks of itinerant pretended obfcrvers 
contain nothing elfe but mere defamation 
when they tax our friars of diffolutenefs^ 

Add 
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A<ld to this, that almeft no order allows 
a friar the liberty of going abroad by him- 
felf. Each has always a companion 
affigned him by the fuperiour whenever 
he a{k.s leave to go out, and thu^ they are 
a check upon each other. 

Next to the accufatioii of debauchery 
our friars are charged with lazinefs : but 
this is likewife a falfc charge. The greateft 
part of them are continually and painfully 
employed either in or out of the convent. 
At home they muft mind the choir, the 
confefSonal, and the church. They attend 
their own fick and impotent. They clean 
their own cells, and employ befides many 
hours in ftudy and in reading le£tures to 
the young friars, who for feveral years arc 
kept under the ftrifteft difciph'ne, fcarcely 
allowed to ipeak among themfelves, much 
lefs to ftrangprs. No fort of gaming is 
permitted them^ but draughts and chefs, 
and thefe only in the hours of recreation. 
And what do friars do when they go out 
in couples as ufual ? They go to vifit the 
I fick 
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fick and affift the dying whenever they ar« 
called, for this is one of the principal 
points of their inftitution. They walk 
up and down the ftreets, feldom calling 
on their pwn faniilies, or the few friends 
they had before their forfaking the world ; 
or they go to fee the functions of other 
friars> that they may give an account of 
them to their companions on their return* 
Many of them by way of relaxation from 
their unavoidable employments draw de- 
votional pictures, carve crucifixes, make 
various toys, and delve and water their 
gardens. As they all take fnufF, thoie 
who have no great means of buying it, 
apply carefully to the cultivation of to-* 
bacco, and make it themfclves. The 
Capuchines and all ot her Prancifcans have 
many amorigft them who are weavers that 
make their own cloth, and many who 
play the tailors and fow that cloth into 
garments for the ufe of the brotherhoods 
And I mufl: not omit faying, that in the 
long catalogue of our moft famed archi- 
tects 
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tea§ ahd painters; foine names of friars 
are to be found. Can people, whofe adual 
profeflion exempts them from the laft de- 
gree of manual labour, be juftly called a 
lazy people ? 

In the pope's " dominions fome few of 

■ 

their fuperiours take fometimes the liberty 
of going to an opera or play : but fimple 
friars feldom or^ever obtain this perihif- 
iion. At Naples they enjoy likewife fome 
privilege of this kind : but in all other 
parts of Italy, efpecially throughout Lom- 
bardy and Piedmont, no friar is fuiFered 
by the people in any fuch place, and would 
be clamorouily driven out as foon as per-- 
ceived, as it happened once in my memory 
to two foreign friars : fo that . many of 
them have never {ten in their whole life 
any kind of public diverfion, except Pun- 
chinello in the ftreets. But when I fay 
that friars do not refort to the ftage, or 
other public place of diverfion, the reader 
muft always remember, that the cuftoms 
of Venice are feldom to be included in 
Vol, II, F the 
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llic general cuftoms of Italy, as the lawt 
and conftitution of that city arc notably 
diiSerent from thofe of the other Italian 
ftatcs. The friars therefore enjoy great 
freedom at Venice, which has given room 
for the proverbial faying, that '* Venezia 
** i il paradlfo de' /rati e delle puttancp^ 
Venice is tie paradife ef frico's and wbof^es* 
However, let us not forget that in Venice 
^e Jefuita and all the Francifcan orders 
never maik; but*live as ftridly and exem-* 
plarily as they do in other places, and 
fcrupulouily keep within doors even more 
in carnival than in any other time. - , 
^ But the chief accufation brought againfl 
our friars is, that they are moft (hookingly 
ignorant : and I will allow, that the plti-* 
rality arc fo in a great meafure, eipecially 
the mendicants, and all thofe who are 
bound by their inftitutions to many hours 
of choir every day. This occupation 
fatigues lihem too tnuch, and it is not fur- 
prifihg if it palls their appetite for know- 
ledge. But why are they reproached with 

2 not 
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pot doing what tK^y cannot do» and what 
th^y do aot pretjcnd to do ? Am I to be 
ridiculed for oot b?ing a fiddler, when I 
am not allowed the free ufe of my fingcifc, 
aod lay no claim to ihe honour of fiddling ? 
-Their inlHtutor's aim was not to make 
them learned, but to make them holy. 
They were to go beyond the line of ftridk 
di^ty, and be- living proofs .to the people, 
4Cfaat the approadx to that lino^ cannot be 
difficult. This, and not' the cultivation of 
4eai'mng9 was the firft purpofe of their in- 
4iitution : and we mud confider, that if 
our friars were ail adcii^^^d to ftudy> they 
would in '^ great meafure be difqualified 
ibr thoife mean but u&ful employments 
«]iich they adually iill* A vaft number 
of ,po9ts and philofophers would hot eafily 
iUbmit to the drudgery of hearing the fins 
of fots, the complaints of the fick, and 
the groans of the dying : nor would it be 
very eafy to make them fweep a church, 
or walk the (beets in procefiion, and thus 
k^p the populace in good humour, and 

F 2 divert 
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divert them from the many mifchiefSi 
which inevitably arife from fufFering the 
minds o£ the common people to prey too 

much upon themfeives and to fall into a 

•ft 

flate of melancholy and difcontent, Thcfe 
methods of Jceeping the multitude con- 
tinually impreffed with the fenfe of religion 
dreft out in a pleafing form, is found by 
the experience of all times to be a wonder- 
ful confolation to them under the miferies 
incident to their condition. • ^ 

But further, as to the learning of our 
friars, (without going one ftep out of our 
way) do vrt not adtnally fee what has been 
the fuccefs of a large body of men, all 
forced, by their inftitution to ftiidy? Many 
of them, it is true, have been an honour 
to their -fociety and their country : but the 
majority, thro' a defire perhaps of ftriking 
new roads acrofs the vaft regions of know- 
ledge, have plunged unwarily into the 
jvihirlppols of .error, and tumbled down 
the, px*?cipices of idle. fpeculatijDn. The 
Jefuifst't^hflrViS :pu2^zi?ii/;themfelves with 
, \ fubtilc 
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fnbtilc difquifitions^ difturbed .the worW 
with wild opinions and alarming tenets, 
and brought at laft piisfortune and difgrace 
upon their whole brotherhood. Had they 
been in general as ignorant as the Capu- 
chins and Minims, and attended niore to 
pradlical than fpeculative virtue, they had 
been as peaceful and as happy. Had they 
not been animated by that reftlefs ambi- 
tion which. is almoft infeparable from mea 
of fuperiour parts and underflanding, they 
had never been driven from their homes; 
never been toffed about the Ocean and 
Mediterranean ; never brought themfelves 
into the imrninent danger of being utterly 
extirpated; and never feen ni^ny of their 
community perifli with mere diftrefs upoa 
their landing on an inhofpitable fhore. 

However, let us not take it intirely for 
granted, that our friars are quite fo igno- 
rant as their enemies pretend. The 
greateft part of them are tolerable Lati- 
nifts, and not a fmajl. number deeply 
ilcilled in Greek and in the Oriental lan- 
i ': F 3 guages, 
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guages. A AifHcient number likewife 
apply to cafuiftry and fchool-divinity, as 
I faid. They ftudy the Bible carefully, 
the Fathers, Ariftotle, and his Commen- 
tators : nor arc they totally unacc^uainted 
with canon-law and ecclefiaftical hiftory. 
Not a few of them are good antiquarians, 
and many very converfant in the belles- 
lettres. They all learn mufic enough not 
to fing diffonantly, and the moft ikilfi^l 
mufician we have at prefent is a friar ♦. 
And is all this to be called ignorance, 
perfect ignorance, fhocking ignorance ? 

I know very well, that the chief ftudies 
of our friars are in the prefent age very 
much out of fafliion, efpecially amongft 
thofe who lay the greateft claim to politer 
nefs. I know that many of the modern 
heroes of literature look down with con- 
tempt on acquifitions like theirs, which 
yet have immortali:^ed many names. But 
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thougk the mode of life which our friara 
follow may render the poffeffion of thofe 
requifites that Qonftitute a modern wit 
almoft impoflible to them; yet in my 
opinion many of the moft famed works 
of the prefcnt writers will certainly never 
make any man fo wife and fo gOQi, as the 
reading the moft defpifed amongft th«t 
SchoHafts, and the moft neglefted amongft 
the Fathers : and I cannot help thinking, 
th^t many of o^r friars ought to be looked 
vpon with fome degree of eftecmr though 
perhaps not with that veneration, which 
is beftowed on your favourite Voltaire* 
(uid your celebrated KouiTeaus. 

Of the general chara<aeriftics 6f our 
friars, many are laudable and many blam^ 
gble. To their patience in mifery, theic 
adherence to due fubordination, their at- 
tachment to their religion, and their ready 
fervices to the neceflitous, none of their 
«Jiemie« has had generofity enough to da 
juftiee. The proteftants in general have 
found the friars always ready to encounter 

F A them 
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for nothing hut what is conducive to the 
advantage of his new companions. His 
endeavours tend now to extort from his 
family and friends even what he knowa 
will diftrefs them if granted; nor does he 
ever ceafe to teazetheiii on the leaft ap- 
pearance of fucceeding by importunity; 
even when his convent is far from being 
in any preffing neceffity, : 

• This hateful habit of thinking a friar 
never renounces, not even on his death- 
bed. If be dies poffeffed of any thing, 
it never happens that he leaves it, or part 

* 'if* 

of it, to his parents or relations v<^hen' 

they happen to be ne^dy. Every tittle is 

bequeathed to his convent; and blOod 

has no more effed: upon him than on the 

ftupid brute. Were I to give my vote for 

the abolition of our religious orders, this 

want in them of natural affection would 

be my only inducera^ent. And yet I am 

fenfible that fpme apojogy may^ be offered 

for them, even on this particular. I know 
t that 
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that friftrs enter their convents hcfore their 
aiFedion to their families be li vetted by 
habk and reafoa. They are taught no 
other duties but thofe of their new life,i 
and incefiantly recommended a total diA 
regard, of whatever they left behind them 
when they turned their backs upon the 
world. Thefe folicitations, never difcon^ 
tinuedy are. nearly irrefiflible ; and I do 
not wonder at the effed they produce. 
We are ChrifUans, Jews, Mahometans^ 
or idolaters from iimilar caufes ; and it- is 
but feldom that w6 can help being what 
we were imperceptibly made by early and 
repeated exhortations. But, though I 
mayexcufe this offemfive infenfibility of 
our friars, and pardon it as involuntary^ 
yet it is impoffible to be reconciled with 
any mode of life, when it ftrongly tends 
to obliterate friendship and efface the very 
traces of that kindnefs, to which confan-^ 
^uinity has ao indifput'able plea» 

However, 
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However, as ther^ is no evil but what 
is prcNiiidive of feme good, it is chiefly 
to this Apathic difpofition of our friary 
that BpLV^y remote regions owe whatever 
light they hare of the gofpel. No cor- 
ner of the eirth is diftant enough for 
their zeal ; and whenever religion com«- 
manda, every friar is ready at a minute's 
warning to fet eat for the ai-dic or the 
equinoxial continent. It is then that we 
fee them all thoroughly infiamed with a 
defire of fpreading thofe truths wh^ch 
they believe indifpenfible fo falvaticm. 
Deaf to all domeftic endearment, thoufands 
of miiSimaries have patiently gone through 
, the greateft l^urdihips, and intrepidly en^ 
countered the moft imminent dangers for 
the advancement of Chriftianity : nor are 
they few that have faced the cruelkft 
death amongft infidels and idolaters witk 
a fortitude and refignation quite unexam^ 
pled amongft men. And if this is not 
virtue, what it is that defcrves the name?. 



Let 
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: Let me add one paragraph more on this 
fertile fubjecft, and afk my reader whether 
jthefe men arc worth knowing ? Yet thefe 
men, fo good and fo bad, fo wife and fo 
foolifh, fo. great and fo little, inftead of 
being attentively examined, are oi^y de- 
rided and abufed. Though they and their 
peculiarities afford the mod curious fubjedt 
for fpeculation in human nature, yet not 
one in a hundred of the Englifli travellers^ 
Avhen in Italy, or in other popifh coun- 
tries, ever ftiows the leaft dcfire of know- 
ing the diftinguifhing marks of fuch an 
odd and furprifing fet of mortals. Mr. 
Sharp himfelf, a man of curiofity, after 
having relidcd for two months in a town 
•where the^ft-iars are more numerous than 
in any other in Europe, -has had nothing 
more to fay of them but that they are 
fuperftitious and havt fat guts. Alas, 
^ood Sir ! you had done much better to 
mind nothing in Italy beyond your pre- 
cious health, and you ought never to have 

mentioned 
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mentioned our friars if you had nothing 
elfe to fay of them> hut that that they 
Jiave fat guta and are fuperftitious I . 
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C H A 1^. XX. 

X O the above fketch of the general 
charafter of our friars> I beg leave to add 
a few thoughts towards alleviating a little 
the heavy charge we lie under in all pro- 
teftant countries, of being almoft as great 
idolaters as the ancient Greek and Ro« 
mans. 

I have read with great pleafure Middle- 
ton's famous Letter from Rome^ as well as 
many other Englifh works of that kind, 
and am perfedtly convinced that the con-- 
formity (in many external praSices) be-- 
tween popery and paganifm is very great : 
but v^h^t does that conformity prove? 
Nothing elfc, in my opinion, but that 
ibe iirft pseachets of Chriftianity in Italy 
did not trouble themfelvcs about many 
iieathenifh cuftoihs, which they either 
coniidered as indiffer'^nt in themfelves, or 
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as politically good : it proves that the era- 
dication of ancient cuftoms is fo very dif^ 
ficult^ that no change of religion can to- 
tally efface them, how long foevcr it may 
continue : And it proves, that men will 
imperceptibly add fo many ornaments of 
their own to the primitive fimplicity of 
any religion^ as to render that fimplicity 
fcarcely diicernable after a long revolution 
cf centuries* 

But l^ere is xvo need of reading Middle* 
ton's letter, or any other fuch higenious 
and learned performance, in order to be 
convinced, that mmi have sdways had^ 
and always will have, a certain fet of idea$ 
about religion, feemiagly different, yet 
ilill the fantie, and ftill moving in unvaried 
rotation ; for there is in all religions fome« 
thing that is right, let them be ever f^ 
erroneous. 

I will allow^ that the proteflants in ge« 
neral, and the Englifh in particular, have 
purified the language and fimplified their 
notions of Chriflianity to a very great de- 
gree. 
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grcc. But ' when they think or fpeak of 
religion, are they able to conceive ideas' 
and find words and phrafes intirely difFe- 
rent from thofc of the ancient Heathens, 
when they thought or fpoke about reli- 
gion ? Two of the moft predominant 
ideas in all religions arie undoubtedly thofe 
of heaven and hell : but when proteftants 
think of heaven^ are they able to keep 
their imaginations from running about a 

celejiial Eden f This heathenifh idea will 

* ■ * * .-._»'. !• 

be prevalent whatever they may do, as 

long as they fhall be To charmed as they 

are with their gardens and fields, as the 

ancient Heathens were with theirs. And 

a proteftant hell will likewife be fome- 

thing refembling a pagan tartarus^ com- 

pofed of everlafting fire, as long as men 

fufFer exquifite pain by expofing a finger 

to the rage of that element. Men, I re- 

peat it, have a fet of ideas in common, 

that will for ever circulate, let their re- 

ipedtive religions be ever fo different. . A 

proteftant 
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J>r6teftant arishitedl cannot biiild a Sti 
Paul's or a St* Martin's upon any plan 
but thofe pagan ones of Mercury and 
Diana; ahd a proteftant poet cannot draw 
Satan and Moloch with any other pencils 
but thofe ufed by the Heathens in paint-* 
ing Pluto and Enceladus. A biftiop muft 
by all forts of Chriftians be diftinguifhed 
from a common prieft, either by a diffe- 
rent drefs, or by fome other mark of 
fuperiority, juft as a pontiff of old was 
diftinguifhed by fimilar means from a 
ilamen« And how can we 'cxprefs wor-, 
ihip and thankfgiving in our churches, be 
they proteflant or popifh, buj by fcjemn 
linging, by decent fpeaking, by reveren* 
tial filence, by kneeling, bowing, or pror 
ftration, jufl as the Gentiles did in their 
temples when they intended thankfgiving. 
and worfliip ? Nay, is it pbffible for pro-^ 
teflants or papifls to fpeak of the Alnaighty 
himfelf, without making ufe of the fame 
heathenifh fubflantives and adjedives ufed 
by the ancients when they fpoke of their 
Vol. IL G Jupiter? 
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Ju*pitcr ? I will not drive this rcafbning 
farther ; but fimply fay, that it is impof** 
fiblc to cfcape a paraliel between any two 
^ligions, be they evei^ fo different, wheiv 
a man of wit and learning will fet about 
k* Several of the ceremonies now ufcd 
in Italy are as probably borrowed from the 
Jews as from the Heathens j and many 
authors have cenfured the Jewiih religiorfe 
for its conformity with the Egyptian ins 
many rites and ceremonies. It would not 
even be a very difficult taik to find fome 
conformity between the Hottentots and 
the Jews : for what de^ the Hottentots do 
when they cut off one of their genitals ? 
They only commit a miftak^ with regard 
to the proper place of circumcilion : and 
fevcral authors have found ffrong marks 
of conformity €ven between the Jews and 
the people of America in many of their* 
tcligious rites. But. religious rites fignify 
TCiy little to the fubftance of religion^, 
though people> according to their feveral 
difpbiilions and habits, may find the prac-^ 

tice. 
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tice or omiffion of them more or lefs ufe- 
ful to Hit up a fenfe of religion : and it 
were well if Mr. Sharp, and thofe other 
writers, who are fo prodigious angry 
with every thing that they do not fee 

pradifed at home, would imitate the mo- 

« 

deration of the church of England, which 
in reguhtlng this point for herfelf, has 
had too much fenfe rafhly to condemQ. 
other churches. See the preface to her 
common prayer book, where it is faid, 
♦* And in thefe our doings w£ condemn no 
'^^ other nations^ nor pre/cribs any thing hut 
*' to our own people only^ for ive think it 
^' convenient that every country Jhould life 
** fuch ceremonies as they jhall think befi to 
** the fetting forth (f God's honour and 
*' S^O'^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ educing of their people 
*^ to a more perfeSl and godly Irving without 
^* error and fuperjiition.'' What pradtices 
are but proper and decent in you, and 
a^hzt are improper and fuperftitious in us, 
is a point which hot and rafli men of either 
iide are not very well qualified to deter- 

G '2 mine. 
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ftline. We burn incenfe in our churches", 
and you do not : but where is the great 
mifchtef of perfuming a church with that 
fvv'eet odour, efpecially in a country where 
'a numerous meeting of people, all abun- 
dantly perfpiring, would make the place 
difagreeable ? We play upon fiddles and 
clarinets in our churches, and you play 
only upon the organ : but is there any 
greater fanftity in an organ than in a cla- 
rinet or a fiddle ? and is the air more 
holily (haken by the yibratioa of one 
found than of another ? And hov^ cati 
fome proteftants be fo unchriftianly enthu- 
•fiailic, as to make ufe of the hard word 
abominable J when^ for inflance, we fprinkle 

ourfelves and others with a few drops of 
water mixed with fait ? Where is the 
abomination of this and other fuch trifling 
cuftoms ? and what word would they ufe 
if, inftead of fprinkling, we were all the 
while flinging flones at each other's 
"heads ? Our votive oflFerings arc at bottom 
nothing elfe but tokens of our gratitude 
^ ' to 
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to heaven for having delivered us from 
evil; and I fce nothing amifs in this 
praftice, although it has been ufed by 
Heathens. And, if we have frequent 
proceflions on holidays, a pfoceflion has 
jjothing facrilegious in it, nor does it ap- 
pear to be a fuperfUtion of a very noxious 
quality : and if we have them, and you 
not, it is becaufe our climate, lefs incon- 
ilant than yours, enables us to keep our 
people as haroildsly occupied on thofc 
days, as the Roman heathens did theirs. 
There is nothing with which Mr. Sharp 
feen>s fo much affedted as with thefe reli- 
gious ceremonies. They offend him, they 
(hock him, they ftir his indignation up to 
the higheft pitch ; and he holds our rJdzr- 
culous gejiures and whimfical tri/oks, as well 
as our proud pr lefts in the grea,teft detef- 
tation ; and yet while he was in Italy, as 
he tells usi he could never keep away 
from our churches, though he fretted to 
{cc young mm walking in a right line^ dre(]cd 
in red banians and white nigh trails: but why 

G3 i$ 
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is he not fhocked to fee yOuiig men with 
bufhy wigs, with black nightgowns, ^*nd 
white furplices over them, \^alking in a 
crooked line ? Is is that the colour of red 
provokes hini, as it does bulls and turkey- 
cocks ? And why fhould our bowings and 
kneelipgs, fittings ^nd rifnigs, praying 
ibmetimcs with a low and fortietimes with 
a loud voice, infpire him with fuch aa 

» 

uncommon rage, more than' the fimilar 
praftices which are ufed in his owri 
church ? There are people in thefe king- 
doms who blame with equal fury many 
of thofe religious ceremonies that arc mCqA 
by the church of England; and juft with 
as much rcafon as Mr. Sharp does thofe 
ufcd by the church of Rome. 

But what fignifies anfwering a multi- 
tude of fuch ridiculous acciifations, al- 
ways delivered in a moft irreligious flile ? 
There is no great need to give reafons for 
a thoufand ceremonies, which though in 
themfeives fometimes childifli and infig- 
nifici^nt, and even derived from heathenifm, 

are 
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Jtrc jct in general cither ufefid or harm- 
icfs. All tl«$, one way or other, is mere 
4EEiatter of fahcyv and no way afFciSing 
the fubftance of religion, or the pradice 
4>f virtue. And will any body fay, that it 
is pofBbh to ^render Chriftianity perfedlly 
wiiforin every where ? I think it is not, 
whatever ei^huiiails may dream. Suppofe* 
for inftance^ the Hernhutters were to fuc* 
-ceed in their prefent fcheme of convert- 
ing the Greenlanders, and make them . 
^embrace the gofpel ; and when this work 
is cSe&td, foppoic the Greenlanders in- 
tirely cut loff from all intercourfe with 
Europe: would it not then be cafy, efpe- 
-cially for fuch deep critics as Mr, Sharp, 
to find as much fault with their fcantinefs 
of ChriAian pradkes, as with the fuper- 
abundanceof ours? And would not their 
Chriftian practices in fuch a cafe be very 
fcanty ? They certainly would, if xve re- 
lied; that they could not even be able to 
find bread and wine for the eucluriftic table. 
There is no need of enlarging upon this 

G 4 hint. 
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hint, and of proving that it would be ab* 
folutely impoinble for many nations to be 
Chriftians either after the Englifli or the 
Italian manner. 

But I hear Mr, Sharp repeat in a very 
grave tone^ that this is not the great point 
in queftion between proteftants and papifts« 
The great point is, that the papifts have 
full twepty meafure^ of the heatheniih 
religion with the twenty they have of 
Chriflianity ; and that this is a fhocking 
mixture. However, let me afk him what 
yeafon proteftants have to boaft fo much 
pf'fuperior purity, when with ^hejr twenty 
jneafures of Chriftiapity they have five of 
p^ganifrn likewife ? What matters the 
more or the lefs when religion is in the 
pafe ? They might a^ wejl bpaft, that 
their faces are lefs black than ours, 
becaufe they w?ifl:ie4 them in iqk fifteen 
times lefs than \ye. Our proceffibns, vo- 
tive offerings, burning of incenfe, light- 
ing* lamps and candles, ufmg holy water, 
and other fuch prafticeSj.aflift: our.devotiop 

undoubtedly, 
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undoubtedly, as the playing upon an or- 
. gan does that of an Englifli congregation; 
nor could any prejudice arife from theni 
cither to body or foul, were they adopted 
by the whole world. They neither inxr 
pair health, nor fhorten life 3 and will 
neither (hut the gates of heaven, nor open 
thofe of hell. And do they influence 
manners for the worfe ? Do they make us 
lefs good than the Englifh, Dutch, Danes, 
or Swedes ? This efFeft they have not, if 
we may credit thofe very men who are fo 
carneft in crying them down. Middletott 
fays, that *^ of all the places he has ever 
♦* feerij or ever Jhall fee y (mark the energy 
♦* of his words) Rome is by far the moji 
i^ delightful, becaufe travellers there find 
. ** themfelves acommod^ted with all the con-' 
f' veniencies of life in an eafy manner*, be^ 
^* caufe of the general civility and re/peSt 
*' fhown to fir angers, and becaufe there 
'^ every man of prudence is fure to find 
^' quiet and feciirity."^ Bifhop Burnet, 
another tremendous enemy to our fuper- 

ftitious 
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Ai^Qus praaiees, honefty conf(?fleSA thf^ 
** aftfr off tie liberty be had taken in writ-^ 
** ing bi^ thoughts freely both of the church 
** and fit of. Rtme, and was kntmn by all 
<* mtb whom he converfed there ^ (known 
*^ to be no friend to our religion) yet met 
** with the higbejl civtUties poJjU>le amongji 
<^ all forts of people.'' Miffon, tjije &ur-r 
filotts Miflbo, who had, <iie impudence t9 
affirm, that our ** priejis and friars are 
*' commonly horrible debauchees^'' and that 
// is impq/^le to fancy any excefs^ of which 
they are npt guilfy^*' the deipicable Mif^ 
fon himjfelf, in fpight of his low malice 
to us, is compelled by truth to confefs^ 
tha^ ** the jnoft bigot ted Italians- Jkow no 
* * hatred or averfon to thofe, they call here-- 
tics^ and their low people only fay they are 
not Cbriftians when they hear them ridi^ 

m 

'• cule their MadondsJ* It is ncedlefs to 
quote other proteftants to prove, that our 
mode of religion has no tendency to make 
ps worfe than other people in point of 
morals aad manners. I will only obferyc 

again^ 
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again, that your brifk lordi ind ^ild 
fquircs, who ramble about our country, 
are admitted v^ith pleafare to our divcr- 
fions and our tables, are treated by us a 
companions and friends, and make even, 
love to our ladies whenever they pleafe, 
vi^ithout the leaft hindrance from diffe- 
rence ojf religion: My our learned friari 
themfelves treat your divines with thc^ 
greateft deference and affedion whenever 
they fee them in Italy ^ and who can 
prove that this our kindnefs, open- 
heartednefs, and civility may not pof- 
fiblybe the refult of our peculiar fuper- 
ftition ? Our modes of religion force our 
eyes on beautiful mothers tenderly cm-^ 
bracing their children, and on faints and 
angels melting with devotion ; and thus 
contribute to render us aiFeiftionate and 
gentle, Thefe modes accuftom our 
voices t6exprefs' melodious founds; and 
thus affift in harmonising our fouls. Thefe 
modes rejoice our minds with pleafing 
ihows, and frequently difpel the clouds 

of 
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bf fadhcfs and ill-humour; arid thus the 
habit of being inwardly chearful makes us 
pleafed with ftrangers as well as with our- 
felves. Such general advantages procured 
to us by our mode of religion, will efcape 
the obfervation of the connoifleurs in 
Chriftianity, and their fagacity will never 
extend farther than the Jiriking conformity 
between popery and paganifm. But werfe 
they obliged to affign a caufc for our. in- 
finite kindnefs to one another, and ex- 
treme urbanity to ftrangers of all nations 
and communities, they might poflibly find 
that caufe no where but in our fupcrfti* 
tious modes of religion, perhaps better 
calculated than any other extant fpr the 
general advantage of humanity. 

However, fuppofe us for a moment 
willing to comply with the delire of your 
Middletons and your Burnets, of your 
Miffons and your Sharps, and ready to 
reform a good number of our fuperftitious 
praftices and ceremonies, how could we 
4o it. withoqt ^aifing gre^t diftuib^nces 

ift 
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in our land ? how could wc do it without 
incurring the danger of falling out among 
ourfelves, as your forefathers did when 
through zeal or policy they undertook a 

reformation? Shall we burn down each 

■ ■ . .> 

other's houfes, becaufe a part of us has 
taken an averlion to the pidures and mo- 
faics of St. Peter, and the gold and jewels of 
Loretto ? Shall we cut each other's throats 
becaufe not permitted to melt a virgin's - 
image into candles to light us at quadrille ? 
Shall we venture to fee our proyinces over- 
run with military deiperado's, that people 
may be kept from foolifhly recommending 
their eyes to St. I^iucia, or their teeth to St, 
ApoUonia ? Shall we open doors and gates 
for Lefdiguieres and Bouillons, for Crom- 
wells and Iretons, to rufh forth, horribly 
clad in religion, and deprive numberlefs 
wives of hufbands, and numberlefs chil- 
dren of fathers ? 

But fuppofe ftill, that all this fermenta- 
tion caufed by novelty is, over, at the fmall 
expence of fome millJQns of lives, and that 

wc 
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we &re at laft full as reformed as you ate ' 
fuppofe we are laughing zs well as you af 
St. Francis for his croffing the fea up^i 
bis cloak, and at St. Anthony for his 
/preaching fermons to the fifties, what 
will be the oonfequence ? Shall we really 
be the better for it ? To convince U8 
that we really fhall, you muft firft con- 
vince us that the modern Englifli, the 
modern Dutch, the modern proteftants 
of all denominations, who believe thcfe 
things no longer, are really better than 
their anceflors, who formerly believed 
them as well as we. Prove that if you 
can : prove that you ate more tender- 
hearted^ more hofpitable, more magnani^ 
mous, better in fine in every refpedl than 
your forefathers of four hundred years 
ago: prove that your vices are as much 
diminifhed as your virtues are encreafed j 
and we will conquer our averfion and dread 
of reformation ; run the hazard of any 
calamity in order to bring proteftantifm 
about; and be juft as true and good 

- . Chriftians 
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Chriftians ais you who rail ib nwich at our 
prefent fuper&itkai. Bat as long^ ^s we 
foe no oth^r means of reforming, except 
tbofe that your hiftory affords, and as long 
as your country abounds with fnarlers, tk- 
bauchees, drunkards, thieves, and other 
fiich people full as much as ours, if not 
more, God forbid we fhould ever think 
of innovations in religion. Let a thoufand 
Middletons and Burnets, MiiTons and 
Sharps, difplay for ever their wit and 
their erudition, to our prejudice, and 
blame us for things we cannot help, ex- 
cept we throw our whole country into 
convulfions ; {kill let us ooatiirae io be as 
fttperftitious^ and even idolatrous (if they 
will have it fo) like the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, if there is no other remedy 
but this for the evil. There will never 
be any great harm in our heathenifh prac- 
tices, provided we continue (as I hope 
we always fhall) to be peaceful amongft 
ourfelves, and kind to ftrangers, even when 
we know for certain they are none of our 
i . friends. 
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friends^ Let minifters and priefts, paftofi 
and friars, vent their ipleen in bitter de- 
clamations againft each other's tenets and 
opinions, and laugh at one becaufe he 
kneels like a heathen to a pidture; and 
at another, becaufe he has a Mahometan 
abhorrence for it ; my wifh fliall never go 
farther, than that hot-headed zealots may 
ceafe to feoff at each other, and abilain 
from unchriflian as well as from unman- 
nerly inveftives : that both Englifli and 
Italians, Spanifh and Dutch, Parifians and 
Gcnevefe, and in fine Turks, Jews, and 
Chriftians may be civil and humane to each 
other whenever chance fliall bring them 
together, and whenever they fliall ftand in 
need of each other's benevolence and 
bounty. 
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Amongst the general charaaerifticji 
of tibe Italians, tio travel- writer has, eveif 
been fo fagacious or fo generous' as to pb-^ 
ierve that charity is one of the moA con« 
fpicuous ; that charity which is chriftianly 
termed univerfal love and liberality to the 
neceffitousi. 

To be Gonvinced that I do not attributci 
this ^<)n<^Ms charadleriftic to my country- 
inen out of a blind partiality, the readet 
iieeds only be apprifed, that no country 
whatfoever abounds fo much in hofpitals 
as Italy* Let any ftranger furvey it from 
the mofl alpine limits of Piedmont to the 
remoteft end of Calabria^ he wfll fcarcely 
find a town that does not exhibit fome 
undeniable proofs of what I advance. 

An exadt detail of the Italian hofpitals, 
together with an accuratp account of-theit 
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revenues, and an enumeration of the many 
objeiSts which find relief in them^ would 
prove more tedious than intcrefting, were 
it in my power to give it- However, 

ft 

that the reader may form fome idea of 
the efFedt produced by the ipirit of cha- 
rity which prevails amongft us, it will be 
fufiicient to fay, that MiiSbn and Keyfler 
have both reckoned twenty* two hofpitals 
in the fingle town of Florence; one of 
which (UAnnunciata) maintains three 
thoufand foundlings, and another (Santa 
Maria NuovaJ fcven hundred iick. Key- 
fler has likewife mentioned one of tht, 
many at Genoa, which contains two thou«* 
fand poor objects, and has employed fome 
pages in defcribing one at Milan, which 
Supports fifteen hundred fick, three thou-f 
fand idiots and lunatics, and about five 
thoufand foundlings: and bifhop Burnet 
has taken notice of one at Naples, whofe 
income amounts to fomething more than 
eighty thoufand pounds flerling, and 

maintains 
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juaintains ftill larger numbers than that at 
Milan. 

Were thefe the only monunients of 
our charity, they would in my humble 
opinion give lis a juft claim to the honour 
of being as humane as any other Chriftiaii 
iiation : and as our hofpitals were chiefly 
erected , and endowed by private and po- 
pular contributions rather than by princely 

munificence^ they mufl certainly obviate 

« 

that character of favagenefs, which travel- 
ling flanderers have obliquely cafl upon 
us, when they ha*e painted us as liatu- 
rally inclined to cruelty and bloodfhed. 

- . # 

But many more than thefe are the proofs 
which I could bring of pijr natural kind- 
, nefs to the diftreffed, if I were not afraid 
.of prolixity. Not to enter, as I faid, into 
a tedious account of our hofpitals, let nie 
only add, that there are only few amongfl 
my readers, who have not heard of the 
four chief ones at Venice; as their large 
funds, together with the fingUlarity of 
their miifical inflitutioris, have attraficd 
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the attention of every ftranger that has 
vifited that town for thefe many yedrs. 

But it is really furpriUng to hear thefe 
travelling Wanderers perpetually reviling 
our imperial Rome^ and defcribing it a^ 
a feat of iniquity and corruption, when 
there is no fort of infirmity, no imagin- 
able fpecies of wretchednefs but what 
may find relief in one or other of its nu-** 
merous hofpitals* 

The benevolence of the modem Ro- 
mans muft have been very great, and have 
continued through many generations, fince 
it is afierted with a confidence fupported 
by many evident calculations, that the 
united revenues of all the cardinals refiding 
in Italy, which upon a medium may be 
reckoned at four thoufand pounds each, 
do not amount to the third part of the 
revenues poflefled by the hofpitals in that 
. fingle city : a city, which for time immc- 
modal has conilantly been diftinguifhable 
above any that can poffibly be named for 
fome ftrikii^ parti^larity. And yet the 

f charafterifUc 



duM^q-Hltic charity of the modern Ro» 
mans, as well as that of all other Italians, 
has ncwr found a fingle itinerant paoegy- 
rifl:. JCcyfler only, of the many travel- 
writers I have rf ad> has deigned to ob- 
ferve, that *' Protejiant countries canmt 
'* ^^ comfiand to tbofs where the Romifi) 
** religtm is profej^ed l^ith regard tohofpi^ 

** tals^, laz%arettds^ and other charitable 
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^* Jbundatiom.'* But as it is thcj conftant 
rule of proteflants, never to beftow any 
praife upon paplfts vrithout fotne mixture 
of ceofiire* the honeA German has. been 
ple;^cd to add, with an aukward ^fneer, 
that *^ the dread lof purgatory is not the 
lea/i of our incitements to charities of this 
kkid^'* But why the dread of purga- 
rather than that of hell> wlaich might 
in aU probability prove ftill more forcible ? 
Yet, allowing Ktyfl3Bf's remaik to be juft, 
I do not fee how onr dread dF pui^tory 
i^afi: be a- proper fubj«(£i £or ridiculen when 
it is granted that it prompts us to. aSs of 

H J • liumanity. 
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liumanity, and is produftive of fuch lauif 
dable and truly Chriftian cfFedts/ Sophifr 
tical theologians may wrangle for ever, 
and I may ^afily be perfuaded that thb 
cxiftence of purgatory is not fp certain a^is 
that of London or Conftantinople : but 
fur^ly we muft coiifider thofe as no very 

. ' • ' " * 

bad tenets of religion that help humanity 
mpft, and have the poiyer of inducing 
the opulent to fliare their temporal blcf- 
fings with the poor. 

Nor is the admittance Into our hofoitals 

: r . - . ' r X 

' rendered difficult by ckviling ' bt narrow 
regulations, as is often the cafe in other 
countries, where charity is fo xiiligently 
ariatbmifed, that many good things ar« riot 
done, for fear imprbper objefts fhoiild 
partake of th^m. The Ilalians fcorii iiich 
paultry difcriminatien;, and ev^ry perfen 
who is, or will be, an pbjcdfc of their 
charity, is by them confideijed as poor 
enough to deferve a fhar^ pf it. There- 

4 

fore in the grcateft part pf our hofpitals 
Jfycry c^fje^ of mifery is freely received ; 



nor is there any enquiry ever nude whe- 
ther it is in his power to procure proper 
iainftance at home : nor is any particular 
licence or certificate required from a go- 
veroory a fubfcribcr, a parifli-pricft, qr 
any fuch perfbn, as is praftifed in other 
c6iiixtries« The gates.^^f fuch places^ like 
the gates of heaven^ arc opened wide to 
the diftrefled man, .to the helplefs babe 
or ofipisfein, to the repenting proftitute, to 
every ci^eature that knocks, whenever 
there is room ; and when there is none, 
which happens but feldom, the peior are 
dSifted from ike hofpital wherever they 
ar<^ and attended on the leaft notice by 
its phyficians^ furgeons^ and apotheca- 
ries^ 

With regard to the foundlings, thofc 
that carry them to the proper hofpitals, 
put them in anengiii^ at the door, ring a 
bell to give notice that a child has been 
hrought, alud go about their bufinefs ; and 
the poor infant is immediately taken c^re 
of i not is there any enquiry ever made 
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their parents : fo that, thofe who cannot 
tnaintain their children, as well as tKbfc 
who ^11 not, may fend theni there" With- 
out the leaft hindrance ; certain that the 
public charity willvfupply thei# i^t^K of 
ability and tendernfcfs^ 

And h^e let me fay, that thef&ascethe 
children^ who, every where in Italy, and 
in Venice efpecially, .are cojifidered as the 
cbil4rem'i^-ibe Jiatei and not all cjuldren 
indifFcrcntly, as Mr. Sharp has abfurdly 
remarked of the Veietiaijs, Nor; l« this 
: an impropefr place ta obftrve that: <fyr tty^ 
meraus ioiiwlling-bo^itak *ce m^s^:^ 
many caufesi that ItftJyis; wpca tlw-w^fje 
much wore pQpulou^r . t^wa awy» ;otibtr 
country of equal extent in Europe* bf-» 
caufe jOur poor need not be afraid of iruarry- 
ing, as their ofisprhig« at. the yqs^> vmiSi^ 
will always be maintained wJienevbr-fe^t 
to fuch places : and as a mark i$: generally 
put upon handlings when th^ a^re ient 
te an hofpital, any parent may eafily have 
his child returned to him, whenever his 

• 4 circumftances 



circum^ncM will permit his tenderneifi 
to operate, and take hiin home. ! 

Nor are dur Hofpitals folely defttned to 
the Datives, No fuch narrow way of 
thinking prevails amongft us. A flranger 
^gets admittance into any of dte^ji y^hen 
there is rcnbi, or is afiifted at boidte quite 
as fihera^ly as if he^werea native 'wha/t- 
ever his country. or his religian may be, 
excepHhg only Jtw$ j 9B. their communis 
ties, \i$herevar they are CxkffeAd, are 
obliged byiour lawsr to take ea^e . of thc^r 
pwnr and SdL, wbother s^tivea or drangei$. 
Yet ^i» is no httdMp o& thera» becau& 
tliisyiiQ^tf inkntacily nDGoLwith ^kk^iSnuiifm, 
as they xnll us, and fnperftitiou^ ^bh^r 
aU food th^t is nG«i'drejQed by cooks of 
their own perfuafion^- But whsn a pro- 
tcftaiil; kxr a Turk .i^ gdmiitted >to :one of 
0!ir lM>fpitals» w> ibrt of m^e0atioi) is 
gi¥«tP hitfil on acfTQunt of his ^r^ed; on 
the contraty , a drawn curtain hinders hipi 
ftonj being an involuntary fpeftator of 
any of pur a£ts of religion within the 

reach 
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reach of his figfat» that his pirgudices may 
not be hurt; as Keyiler had occa£on to 
obTore in the great hofpital at Mil^> and 
as he might have ob&rved in maby others 
in other parts. 

At Venice many of the neceffitous go 
to feek relief in its hofpitals from the 
neighbouring parts of Germany i and al- 
moft every week foundlings are brought 
there from the frce^port of Triefte. Nor 
does the Venetian government think this 
importation grievous to their ftatc; but 
receives them indiftindly : and at Rome 
there are feveral hbipitals folely defined 
to ilbrangers, each overfeen and attended 
by pepjple thtt underftand their ref|>edive 
languages. TheFrench^ Spaniards^ and 
Germans, as well as fome Italians not fub- 
jed to the pope, have an hoipital each, 
where th^ can refpe€tively meet with MJ 
greater conveniencies than in thofe ^heire 
cverv body is received indifcriminately. 
J^t London, Paris, or anjr other proud 

metropolis 



inetropdiis in Europe boail of any fuch 
eftabliflimcnt if they can. 

But Italian charity is ftill of a more 
jextenfive nature^ and entvbraces other ob- 
je^^y befides thoib that are only. fit for 
hoipitials^. Many are the funds^ and fbme 
of them very confiderable, whofe produce 
is yearly ihared into competent (wns, and 
diftributed under the name of portions to 
poor maidehs wheta they are willing to 
marry, or defirous^ to take the veil. 

Matiy proteftants, who have been in- 
forni^d of this fj^ecies of charity, which 
is pretty general amongft us, have ridi- 
culed us mqft uhnicrcifully for allowing 
portioris to thofc females who refolve to 
feciude themfelves for ever from the 
world J and the witty Mr. Sharp, feeing 
the pope diftribute two hundred and thirty 
portions to as many maidens^ the greater part 
of whom were to ^et hujbands if they could^ 
and the remainder to dedicate themfelves to a 
fnonaftic life^ inftead of fuffering his good- 
nature to operate apd giving due praifc tc^ 

f9 
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fo noble a diftribution, has JcurrUqufly 
termed it a tricky bec^Ufe it was accom* 
panied by bis bolinefs^ btnediSiion^ A very 
vile trick indeed ! But trick or no trick» 
does Mr. Sharp think U poffible for all 
^females io Rame^ oreJAwhere, to provide 
thcnciiblves with lawful: 9i^tes ? He wovdd 
. be ridicoloii^ if he was to anfwer me in 
the affirmative^ because the contrary mjS|y 
eafily be obferved; in ai^y country, and 
efpecially. in hi$ Qwn». as I have ^ready 
had occaikm to remark. Why (hen fliould 
we be fp narrow-^minded, or rather io 

s 
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hard-^he^rtcd, as to deny our charity to 
thofe poor girb, who. have no bride- 
groom? r^ady to take .them to the altar 
whenever a little fum is ready to begin 
houfekeeping ? Why are we not to help 
thofe, who, either through a mlftaken 
piety or impoffibility of marrying^ refolve 
to end their days in celibacy,, rather within 
than without the walls of a monaftery ? 
But we give a double portion to thofe 
V^ho turn nunst and this, in Mr* Sharp's 
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opinion, is an unpardonable abfurdity. 
Why, Sir ? Twenty or thirty crowns will 
eafiJy provide a poor maiden a huiband ^ 
but twenty or thirty crowns are not fuffi-^ 
^ent to defray ^e expence, if (tut had a; 
\ mind to turn nun* Why therefof e fhould 
ihe not be enabled by a larger fu»i to de- 
rote herfelif to that way of life which fhe 
prefers to any other? Does Mr. Sharp 
think, that a double portion is an incite-^ 
ment to induce our poor girls to turn nuns 
rather than marry, fuppofing both in their 
option ? If he really thinks fo, I mu^ 
advife him to ftudy nature over again, and 
jinder finne female preceptor too. 

Bfefides the funds thus applied in many 
jpairts of Italy to the marrying of poor 
maidens, or placing them in nunneries, 
we have fom^ others in niany places of a 
kixul no lefs charitable. I mean thofe, 
that have been inftituted to prevent the 
extortions of ufurers, by which the dif- 
treflcs of the poor are extremely aggra- 
yated in other countries. From thefe 

funds 
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funds tkc poor generally receive two thirds 
<)f the value of their pledges without pay-^ 
ing any intereft for fmall fums^ and only 
one or two per cent, for fufns copfiderable^ 
Such fums they may keep in their hands 
for eighteen months^ and theii return tp 
take their goods out of pawn* But ihould 
they forfeit them> they are fold by auAiopf 
and the furplus paid them. Why do not 
all Chriilian nations aidopt this . Italian 
fcheme of relieving their poor, evtir fub-^ 
jeiSt to the rapacious extortions of hard^ 
]|^earted Jews or mercilefs pawnbrokers ? 

I need not mention here that other kind 
of charity ib common amongft the Italians^ 
of giving alms to ftreet-beggars. This 
great fault of ours is generally known^ 
thanks to thofe ultramontane politicians 
who have fo often blamed us for it in 
their wife accounts of our country, pre- 
tending that this pradlice of ours encou- 
rages idlenefs, and of courfe deftroys in- 
.duftry. 

To 
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To this heavy charge I have nothing; U> 
anfwer, but that I hope my countrymoi 
will never adopt fuch outlandifh politics* 
A virtuous habit will fcarcely be kept up, 
but by a frequent repetition of virtuous 
a£ts, let them be ever Co fmall : and were 
we to philofophife thus deeply, and en-> 
deavour fubtilly to diftinguifti between the 
proper and improper objefts of our bene- 
volence, I am afraid that too many of us 
would foon be in danger of lofing the 
habit of being charitable at all. I will 
allow that many of our ftreet-beggars do 
not deferve alms, and that many of them 
are mere idlers, who could fall upon better 
ways of living than that of colle£ting a 
precarious fubfiftence in our ftreets. Yet 
no body was ever ruined, I think, by 
giving farthings and half-pence to ftreet- 
heggars, and no nation was ever diftreffed 
by this kind of charity. Therefore I 
cannot heartily join with thofc who would 
be for denying all fort of companion to 

jfuch 
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6xch poor wretches, whofe mental £;2^cuU 
ties are £0 contradled or fq deprared, as to 
be incapable of chafing lefs uncertain 
and lefs miferable mean$ of fubfiftence* 
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jft. F T E R what I hive f^id in general 
^f the Italians, I ought to take notice of 
thoie peculiarities of feharaCtcf which re* 
tmrkihly diftinguiih the people, of one 
Italian diftridt from that of aiiotheri 

Superficial travellers are apt to fpeak of 
them in the mafsj and they canhot fdl 
into a greater mtftake. There is very 
iittle difierence^ comparatively fpeaking^ 
between the feveral provinces of Bngland, 
becwie all thdr inhabitants live under the 
fame laws, fpeak dialers of the fame 
tongue ;nuch nefurer each other than the 
diale<fts of Italy, and have a much greater 
mtercourfe betweeA themfelves than the 
Italians have had thefe many ages. No 
nations, diilinguiihed by different names, 
Vary more from each other in almoft every 
rtfpe<a than thofc which go under the 
commoix ndame of Italians : but ftill theft 
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J)tovincial difcriminations require a vttf 
mafterly hand in the defcription ; and I 
am fure I feel my abilities to be very dif- 
proportionate to the tafk. It would not 
be eafy for a connoifleur in painting to 
make a by-ftahder comprehend the nice 
varieties in each particular ftyle of our 
capital painter's by the mere force of ver^ 
bal defcription. - Different cufloms and 
manners, as well as different tints and 
colours, border fo much upon each Other, 
that many of them have fc^fcely any pro- 
per name, though they may be properly 
difcriminated by the eye, and by the 
judgement of the accurate obferver of 

* 

both. It is therefore as eafy to fay, that 
the Englifh are good-natured, the Scptch 
felfifli, the French fickle, the Spaniards 
grave, the. Germans heavy, and the Swifs 
uncouth, as thatRapbaePs flyle is. grand, 
Michelangelo's robufl, Correggio's grace- 
ful, Carracci's bold, Titian's full of truth, 
and fo forth. But what clear notions do 
fuch epitomizing epithets convey to the 

mind 
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i^lnd hi thbfc who wifh tb ftiiow ibiAt^ 

* 

thing pofitive about the ftyles of paintefi 
and the charaders of nations t 

Howdver, that I may not 16avc io aiiipld 
k topic quite untouched^ I will here en^ 
deavour to give my i-eadcr what fatisfac-^ 
tidn I can upon the ieveral charadteriflici 
bf the Italians; 
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CHAP, xxm, 

X O begin therefore: with the 
teontefe, w^d are the mc^. trlpine Aatioup 
of Italy, I muff obferve, tlial ofte of the 
chief qualities which diftinguifh them 
from all other Italians, is their want of 
ehearfulnefs, A ftranger travelling throU'gb 
Italy may cafily obferve, that all the na- 
tions there have in general very gay 
countenances, and vifibly appear much 
inclined to jollity by their frequent and 
obftrcperous laughing. But take a walk 
along any place of public refort in aay 
of the Piedmontefe towns, and you will 
prefently perceive that almoft every face 
looks cloudy and full of fullen gravity. 

There are many peculiarities befides 
this, that rendcF the Piedmontefe unlike 
the other Italians. Among otI;ier thiiigsy 

_ • 

it is very remarkable,, that Piedmont never 

produced. 
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of the caiintfy can gp : whereas there ifc 
140 pf oyince of Italy but wh;|t can boaft 
^f fome poet, ancient or modern. Nay, 
t^e inhabitatit^ of fercral Italian provinces 
have in general fo brifk a vein of poetry 
fiinning thipugh thend, that a great many 
of the people can even fing vcrihs ex* 
tempore ; and fome of them do it in fuch 
a manner, that I have often beeii ^tnazedi 
at the readineft of their expreflion«. The 
Piedmonte^ have no fuch knack, and are 
6ven infenii ble to the beauties of thoie 
Orlando's and Goffredo's, which will i<l-^ 
j^antly warm a Roman, a Tufcan, a Ve-f 
ftettan, and a Neapolitan, And yet the 
Piednaontefe are not deficient in feveral 

branches of karning, and fome of them 

have fucceeded tolerably well in civil law, 

phyfic, and the mathematics. 

It is like wife obfprvable of thefe people, 

that none of them ever attained to any 

degree of excellence in the polite arts : 

?md it is but lately that they can boaft of 

I 3 a painter. 
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(XjfivaKeri BmonteJ a ftatuary, fSigmt 
JJidettpJ and fpme aFchited:s (ConteAlfieru 
Bignor Borra^ and others) who yet, to ixy 
^e truth, are far infenour tp numberlefs 
aftifts produced by all. other provinces oi 
Italy. ; 

But if the Piedmonteft 9re not to be 
compared with the Tufcans and other 
Italians for that brilliancy of imagination 
which poetry and the polite arts require^ 
they have, on the other hand, greatly the 
jidyan^age when ponfiderecl 4S foldiers. 
Though thpir troops |iave never been very 
numerous^ every bpdy converfant in hiA 
tory knows the bf^ye ftand they have 
inade for fome centuries pail againft th« 
f'renphii Spaniards, and Germans when- 
ever they were invaded by thefe nations. 
It is truQ tha( they have t:)een frequently 
overpowered by more numerous forces: 
they have fo conftantly and quickly re- 
covcreji after eyery defeat, that the French 
in particular have had reafon enough for 
iJjeir prpygrbial faying, that *' Ue Pi^moni 
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s€ gji la fipuUurt des Francois ^^ Piedmnt 
is the burying-phce of the French. 

Such is the martial fpirit in Piedmont, 
that even the groffcft peafants are ambir 
tious of appearing in a military char adler : 
and it is fo ufual a fight to fee them follow 
the plow in the caft-oflf cloathjs of the 
foldiery, that a ftranger, unacquainted with 
their cuftom of buying up thofe cloaths 
for ufe, would be apt to think Piedmont 
abounded in fpldiers even ihore than the 
king of Pruflia*s dominions. 

The ikill of the Piedmontefe in fortifi- 
cation is alfo very great ; and their Ber^ 
tola's, and Pinto's have fhown as much 
genius as the Vaubans and Cohorns in 
rendering impregnable feveral places, 
which inferiour engineers would only have 
made ftrong. The French have many 
times hovered about La Brunette, Fene- 
ftrellesjj and Exilleg; but they never dared 
(p befiege them : and when Cuneoj^ De^ 
jpont, Alexandrigj, and feme other of their 
fprtreflTes ^re q^uite finiflied, it will in all 

1 4 probability 



probability prove next to impoilible fbt 
the French armie$ ever to penetrate int(3( 
Italy without a previous leave from the 
Piedmontefe. 

The nobjlity of Piedmont, which arc 
very numerous, confidering the extent of 
the country, affedl much the French man- 
ners, as well as the French language : an<| 
yet thpy are far from refemblipg their 
architypes, wanting much of that affa- 
bility, cafy elegance, and alertnefs, fot 
which the French nobility are fo remark- 
able. The Turinefe nobles are in general 
very proud of their defcent, and mpft of 
them difdain all familiar intercourfe with 
any of thpfe among their fcllow-fubjedts 
whom they think a degree below them- 
felves ; or if they condefcend to fpeak to 
them, and admit them to fome kind of 
familiarity, their copdefcenfion is fuch an 
odd mixture of urbanity and haughtinefs, 
that proves very difguftful to men of any 
parts and fpirit. Many amongft that no- 
bility have obtained the reputation of good 
^ politicians 
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politicians md {kilfvil iiegotiator$ of public 
affairs : but they are upon the whole fp 
macfa bent to war^ and fo averfe to al) 
fort of fcientifical acquiiitionsj that very 
few of them know the Italian lsmguag;e^ 
fewer Ail} the Latin^ and I never heard 
pf any who could re^ the Greek a|phar 

Nor 18 the fecond rank in Piedmont 
much more eager ^han the firft after aca- 
demical knowledge. No nation of Italy 
has fo many individuals of thp fecond rank 
£0 ignorant as the Piedmontefe. Some of 
them, as I faid^ have been good phy« 
ficians, lawyers, and mathematicians: bat 
in general they are not inclined to ftudy, 
fit leaft I never found it very entertaining 
to enter their conv^rfazione s ^ their coffee- 
houfes, aWd other places of public reforti^ 
and liflen to their common talk, which 
is too often frivolous and infipid. And 
they are withal fo pundilious and fo ready 
to draw the fword, that more duels are 

fought 






fought in Piedmont than in all the reft of 
Italy taken together. 

Both the firft andfecond rank of women 
amongft them are likewife very ignorant. 
A few French romances form the libraries 
of thofe that can read : and it is not in 
Piedmont that one muft exped to be 
rationally entertained in the fociety of the 
fair. A few of them plunge into grofs 
vice; but the greatcft part into ftupid 
bigotry, even when ftill young and hand-f 
fome ; and very few are thofe, who know 
how to keep alike diftant from thefe two 
extremes, and find means at the fame 
time to be agreeable company. 

The artifans and peafantry of Plidmont 
are the beft part of that nation. Scarcely 
the Tufcans and the Genoefe can cop§ 
with them for induftry and fkiU in manu- 
faftures and hufbandry. Their manufac- 
tures are daily rifing, to the no fmall 
prejudice of their neighbours the French; 
gnd few (PQuntries in l^urppe are made fo 

beautiful 
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Veaiitiful as theirs by cultivation, the heiV 
Bngliih provinces ^ot excepted. 

To finifli the pifture of the Pied-^ 
montefe, they are great admires of the 
French* hate the Genoefe, defpife all other 
Italians, and are not beloved by any botdy, 
though they are far from being wanting 
in ho/pitality after their own manner to 
all forts of ftrangers, and even to thpie 
whom they hate and defpife. 

i need not enlarge on the charader of 
the Monferrine, Savoyards, and other fuh« 
jedts of his Sardinian majcfty, becaufe 
they do not differ much from the Pied- 
montefe. The inhabitants of Savoy only^ 
jtrediftinguifhable from their other fellow*r 
fubjedts by their greater plainnefs of matv- 
pers and fuperior ikill in thriftinefs : both 
which qualities in them are the natural 
pfFedls of the barreiinefs of their moun- 
tajns* 

Mr. Shaip has expatiated pretty largely 
on the cicifbeo*s and murderers of Italy. 
But his afiirmations on thcie two heads, 

wliich 
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which fure undoubtedly malt caUimftiotii 
when applied to the Italians in generally 
(as he has done) prove ftill more lb when 
applied to the Piedmpntefe in particular. 
Neither of the two charatSteriftica helong 
in the leail to this nation^ as the men 
and wc»nen throughout the country are 
perfeA Grangers to the refined notions of 
Platonic lovcy and mix in mutual intea:** 
courfe exadly after thie manner of the 
l^'rench and Engli& i and the Piedmontefe 
weapon in deciding fud4cn quarrels is the 
fword| as I faid^ and not the d^ggi^v. 
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C H A P. XXIV- 

S^OtJTH of Piedmont^ and albng^fliofe 
of the Tyrrhene fea, lie tli€ fmall^ but 
populous dominions of the Genoefe re« 
public* 

The people of this country have been 
much expofed in ancient days to the ma- 
lignity of wit, and many of the Roman 
poets have taken much freedom with the 
ancient Ligurians. Yet, whatever truth 
there may be in the farcaftic fayings of 
Virgil, Silius Italicus^ Aufonius, and 
pthers, I think that a proud oftentation 
of learning rather than fober reafon has 
induced many a modern to tread in their 
fbotfteps. As a native of Turinji I could 
not help being brought up in an unjufl: 
averfion to the Genoefe : an averfion very 
cdmmoQ among oeighbouring nations, 
and very difficult for human reafon to 

conquer 
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coiiqtler at ariy time of life. Bttt having 
had oceafion, twice in my day^^ and at 
diftant periods^ to pafs fome months at 
•ehoa, and to vifit the greateft part of the 
republic*s territories, I own I could not 
find in that people any ground fof the 

* It 

infolent reproach, that tbeir men are as 
devoid (f faith ^ and tbeir women of S>amei 
as tbeir bills are of ^ood, and tbeir fea of 
fjhes** 

It is true that the Tyrrhene fea does 
not greatly abound in fifh, and the rocky 
tops of the Ligurian mountain g are not 
much fliaded by firs and oafcs^ But inte^ 
grity in men> and modefty in women arrf 
quite as common throughout the Genoefe 
country as any where eife. No country 
was ever wanting in fpecious flanderers : 
but before we credit a few fayings again^ 
th^ ancient Ligurians, or the xhodem 

i-)e. Genua quid ais ? Montes, mare, foemina, virqud 
Sunt fine arbdribusy pifce, ]|)ud6rc, fide. 

Genoc^te^ 
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Genocfc, let us confidcr wKat degree df 
belief will be due from pofterity to the 
prefent poets of England and France when 
they charaderife each other. For my 
part, inftead of perfifting in my early ri- 
diculous antipathy to the Genoefe^ I have 
often faid, that, were it in my power tp 
collect in any particular place all the 
friends I have fcattered in many, I would 
certainly rather chufe' to live with them at 
Genoa than in any other town I ever faw; 
becaufe there the government is mild, the 
climate foft, the habitations large and 
clean, and the whole face of the country 
moil: romantically beautiful. 

The Genoefe nobles are in general af- 
fable, polite, and very knowing : and 
their great ladies much better acquainted 

with books than any other let of Italian 
ladies. They all pique themfelves upon 
Ipcaking Italian and French with great 
corrednefsj and men may convcrfe iti 
their hearing upon the belles-lettres, and 
even upon trade and politics, without an/ 
V breach 
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iu'cach of civility i which would not hi 
the caft in almoft all other parts of Italy ; 
where common coavtrfktion is generally 
pot x%ry interefting when the fait are 
pnefent; 

With regard to the low people, the 
Genoefe are the moft laborious and induf* 
trioiis that ever feH under my obferration. 
Nor arc they wanting in bravery ; as the 
Germans have e^^perienccd to their coft in 
the laft Italian war, when that army of 
theirs which had defeated forty or fifty 
thoufand French at Piaccnza, was by the 
Genoefe populace impetiioiifly attacked^ 
routed, and put to a moft ignominious 
flight. 

Trade in Genoa is far from being dero^ 
gatQry to Qobility, as I have already ob- 
fcxYcd: ^ that even the chief fenators 

aiid piembjers of governmeot eagage in it 
publicly, wid in their own nanaes* The 
Fiedipoontefe d^er fo much from them in 
this partic^J^^ tl»t JBa mm profe^ij^ 

commerce^ * 
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commerce, except a banker, is slllowed 
in Piedmont to wear a fword. 

I cannot help taking notice here, that 
the Genoefe have the misfortune of 
reckoning amottgft their enemies many of 
the Engliih nation j namely a very large 
nimiber of thofe defpicable wretches who 
go in this kingdom under the appellation 
of the Grub-ftreet writers. 

Thefe tremendous myrmidons are per- 
petually venting their formidable rage in 
your news-papers againil the Genoefe for 
two powerful reafons. The one is, that 
thofe- republicans appear unwilling to lofe 
Corfica tamely j and fuch an unwilling- 
nefs in them is not reconcileable with the 
Grub-ilreet notions of liberty and pro- 
perty. The other is, that the Genoefe 
are fo very wicked as to permit their ar- 
tificer-s to build (hips of war, and fell them 
to the French and Spaniards. 

As to thefirft of thefe two points I have 

little to fay, becaufe little I think is ne- 

^eflary to be faid. No fovcrcign country 

Vol. If. K is 
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15 Witling to fuSer the independency of its 
provinces, and Enghnd as Uttk ob any 
other ; befides my present bufineis is not 
Co launch into a nice difcuflion of the po- 
litical interefts of the Italian fovereigqs, 
but only to fpeak of the Italian nianners 
and cuftoms. But as to the fecbnd point, 
it is not a little furprlfing to heaf the Ge- 
noefe fo often abufed for doing what they 
have an indifputable right to do ? Ship- 
huilding is a manufadhire at Genoa; as 
much as making ftuff at Norwich : anSl 
what foreign nation has any right to 
^hinder the manufadiurers of either. town 
from felling the produAs of their laboQr 
and ingenuity ? When powder and ball 
are fold to the pirates of Algiers andTuni^t 
one would think that (hips might alfo be 
fold to Spaniards and French without any 
danger of ccnfurc. 



chap! 
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R O M the Gfenoefe and Piedmontcfc 
territories we enter Lombarcjy* under 
which denomination a large tradl of weftern 
Italy is comprehended* whofe metropolis 
is Milan 4 

The inhabitants of Lombardy^ and the 
Milanefe efpecially, value thenifelves upon 
their heing de bon caur : a phrafe which 
in the ipelling appears to be French^ 
though it be fomewhat different in the 
meaning as well as in the pronunciation, 
anfwering with much cxaftncfs to the 
Engliih adjeftive good-^natured. Nor do 
the Milanefe boaft unjuflly of this good 
quality, which is fp inpoijtrovertibly 
granted to them by all other Italians, that 
they are perhaps the only nation in the 
world not hated by their neighbours. The 
Piedmontefe, as I faid, hate the Gcnoefe : 

K 2 the 
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the Genoefe deteft the Piedmontefe^ and 
have no great kindnefs for the Tufcans : 
the Tufcans are not very fond of the Ve- 
netians or the Romans ; the Romans are 
far from abounding in good will to the 
rJeapoIitans ; and fo round. This foolifh 
world is fo formed, that almofk every na- 
tion is actuated by fbme ridiculous anti- 
pathy towards another, generally without 
knowing why. But the Milanefe are, 
much to their honour, an exception to 
the general rule, and enjoy the privilege 
of being loved by all their neighbours, or 
at leali looked upon Without any kind of 
averfion : and this noble privilege they 
certainly owe to their univerfal candour 
and cordiality. 

They are commonly compared to the 
Germans for their plain honefly, and to 
the French, for their fondnefs of pomp 
and elegance in equipages and houfhold 
furniture : and I have a mind to add, that 
"they refcmble likewife the Englifli in 
their love of good eating, as well as in 
' ' their 
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their Jtalking rather loo long and too often 
about it ; which has procured them the 
JudicroBS appell?ition of l4ipi LombarJi^ 
f!ti2t is, Devpurers of meat. 

.Not only the generality of the Milanefc 
npblf s, but a great number of their gen- 
try and merchants, keep open tables, at 
.which plenty and facetioufnefs prefide. 
Mr. Sharp has gibfi^Ted, that the Near- 
politans ](:eep moje coaches in proportion 
than even jhe Englifti and th? French. 
The fjime remark he might have made 
with regard to the Milanefe^ had he 
Jkxiown any thing pf thpir town : and 
their |^reat nijnjber of coaches is not 
merely the efFed: of their Igv? of pomp 
and fhow^ as Mr. Sharp pbfcrvcs with his 
ufual ilynefs, but thp natural coufequence 
oif the riches of b^th countries, bpth ferr 
tile to a proverb. 

The Milanefe arc likewife remarkable 

amongft the Italians for their love of 

rural amufemcnts. They generally pafs 

>he greateft part of the fummer and the 

r K 3 whole 
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whole lutmnn i^ the country i m4 they 
have good taSoAi for JR> doing, a* that 
hilty pravihCc of theirs c^ltSi. Mbtrte tM 
Brianza, where their country -^hotofcs 
ehiefly lie> is in jtiy opinion the rnqft 
delightful in all Italy for the variety of 
Its landfkapcs, the gentlenefs of its rivers^ 
and the multitude of it$ lakes ♦. There 
they retire as foori as the fealbtt begins 
to grow hot, and pafs the time in a per- 
petual found of merriment, easing, drink-r 
ing, dancing, and vifitlng > and conr 
tributing fmall fums towards giving porr 
tions to the pfetty wencii^s in their 
aeighbourhood, in order to marry theni 
inftantly to their fwecthearts. There the 
richeft people have their cappuccina*s ; 
that is, a part of their countrp-houfe? 

built after the manner of a capuchin-: 

.1 , 

convent diftributed into ihany fmall bed- 
rooms, like cells, for the reception of 

• From a fmall town calkd Galbiate in this prodncc, 
ftvtn of thofe lakes are feeii« 

thcit 
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their vifitors who are always welcome, 
provided they come fully refolvcd to eat 
plentifully^ to talk teud, and to be very 

■ 

merry. 

Of the Mantuaus, whofc country forms 
another part of Auftdan Lombardyi. I have 
little to fay, but that they refcmble the 
Milanefc as little things referable great 
thingi&« The fame may be feid with 
regard to the inhabitants of the Xmall 
iUtes of Parma and Modena. Little na*' 
tions have no very remarkable charafter of 
their own, but borrow it from their more, 
confiderable neighbours. 
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CHAP. XXVL 

JL^ E T us now enter the dominions of 
the Venetians, whofe government, though 
it has continued the fame for many cen- 
turies, has either been exalted as the moii 
perfedt, or ccnfured as the very worft, by 
innumerable fcribblers, much to the 
honour of their political iagacity, which 
led them into fuch oppofite extremes in 
their accounts of this renowned commons 
wealth. 

When Henry VIII, firft thought of 
having a college of phyficians in this mc-^ 
tropolis, he honoured the Italians fo far 
as to declare in the letters patent granted 
for that purpofe, that * in Italy fJbere were 
commonwealths wett conftitutedi and it is 
ngt unreafqnablc to fuppofe that Venice 

* Itaque partim hem inftitutarum civitatum in Italia 
it aliis multis mtionibus exemplum imitati^ partim^ &c. 
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was not excluded from that kind of eulogy, 
bccaufe in point of arts find fcienccs Ve- 
nice was then as faqjous as Rome and 
Florence. 

But the favourable opinion entertained 
of us by king Henry, was foon after iii^- 
diredly oppofed, and with much vehe- * 
m^ice, by a very great number of writers/ 
who being ^dtuated by an over- violent ^ 
zeal, whilft they endeavoured to bring the - 
Chriftian religion back to its primitive 
fimpUcity, thought proper to ^excite in 
many perfons fo deep ^ hatred to the ia^ 
Ijabitants of Italy, that the revolution of 
two centuries has pot yet been ablp to 
obliterate it entirely, as m^y be feen in 
tjie bitter inveiSkivcs we read fo often in 
the Engliffi news -papers againft the 
feveral nations pf Italy, and in the fre- 
quent accounts whiph bigottcd travellers 
ftill give of them in print, 

^niongft thofe who were moft lavifli 
oif abufe an4 flander upop the Italians 
wfecn the reformation was fir ft introduced 
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in tbb kingdoms one pf the foremoft was 
Rcyger Afcham^ preceptor to queen EUza-* 
^ihp whofc writings were lately dug out 
of obfcurity by means of a new edition* 

Aigbam's writings ate indeed as fiiU of 
Greek and Latin as tbey can hold : but 
they breathe fo virulent a fpirit of un« 
chriiUaa enmity to our feUo)!r-creatttre5 
0n thfe other fide of the Alps, {by whotxi^ 
he certainly was nerer offended) that^ 
notwithftanding the erudition^ widi which 
they are ftuffed^ it had furely been better 
to let them lie for ever in that lucky 
darknefs in which they were buried, if it 
be true that fanaticifhi can never be very 
beneficial to mankind,, and that it is better 
we fhould be univerfalljr benevolent than 
univcrfally learned, 

For a fpecimen of the antipathy which 
animated Afcham, let me only copy out 
pf his fchool-maftfsr a few of thofc paf- 
fages with regard to thp Italians in general, 
and the Venetians in particular. 

ff J was 
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«^ Ivas mce in Italk myJelfiC^ ftyg he 5 
^' bu$t tJkaniiOod^ in^ abode there md$ but 
^^ NINE i>AYs: and yet I fawe in tbttt 
^* Uttte tyme^ m (me dtie^ more Hhrtk t9 
f* firnie^ ikon ever I ieard tell pf in our 
M noble citie rf London m nine years. "^ 

So nk a period as this coiild not har^ 
faHeit fn>m at|y pfen/but that of a foiioiis 
fanatic. Afcham ran aboirt Italy fdr the 
fjpace of nine days onfyy a?id mitft of cperfc 
have ftayed bnt a few boisrs in each of 
thofe hatiaxi cities wjrich he vifitcd. And 
how was it poflible for him to fee In a 
few hours more wickednefs in one of thofe 

if t 

<:ities, than he ever beard of in London 
jitfelf, whic|t» if you credit him, was ftill 
ovcrfpread in h|s time with irreligion an4 
vices of eve^y kind ? ' 

And hdw could Afcham afccrtaia in a 
fem hours y that his Italian contemporaries 
were funk f in aU corrupt tfumners and 
^' licencioufnefs ofKfef That they had ^* in 
^* more reverence the triumphs of Petrarch^ 
ff than the Qenefs of Mofesy made more 

f' accotfntt 
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«' accdHnte dfTuUies offices than of St: Pauls 

" ^^^'i ^^^ ^ ^ t^l^ in Boccace than a 
** ftory in the bible ? That they did 
counte as fables the My miseries of Cbrif- 
turn religion^ and bis gofpell onefy Jerved 
« their dviU poHcie?'' That they did '* care 
^^ for nofcripturei made m counte ofgenerall 
^' counfelsi contemned the conjent of the 
^^ churchi moked the pope, railed on Luther^ 
<< alhwed neither fde^ and liked none but 
" mely tbemfelves V .How could he per- 
fuade himfelf in a few hours> or even in 
nine days, that '* the marke the Italianes 
** Jhote atp the- ende ibey looked for, the 
** heaven tbey defred^ was only their 
*^ prefent pleafure mdprofit V That they 
were /* Epicures in eating, and Atbeijis in 
" doStrineV^ By what nacana could he 
' verify in fo fliort a jtime, th^t in Venice it 
was •' counted good poUcie, ipben there were 
^* four or jive brethren in one famUie, one 
f^ onfy to marry, qndall fbe reft to vaulter 
^* with as little jhame in open kfberie as 
f* fwine do iff tj^e common n^r( V* 

Thef? 



Thcfc and other fuch affertionsf by 
Afcham^ muft furcly appear quite as 
ifaocking as the flavcr o( a mad dog to 
any body that is ever fo little acquainted 
with human nature, and ever fo little 
verfed in the Italian hiftory and literature 
of Afcham's times. The Italians in 
general, and the Venetians in particular; 
never deferved the praife of univerfal 
fanftity more than any other nation : but 
neither were they fuch brutes as they are 
reprefented by that hot-headed flanderer/ 

However, I do not much wonder at the 
infamous accufations of Afcham. Many, 
and too many, have been the holy men 
in thofe bleflfed times (Proteftanfs as well 
as well as Papifts) who recriprocally en- 
deavoured to blacken* each other's nations 
in fuch abominable ftrains. But I muft 
wonder a little at the modern biographer 
of Afcham, who, inftead of ccnfuring the 
outrageous madnefs of thofe accufations, 
has paiTed over them in ihameful filence; 

and 
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aikd oflly remarked witji aa admimbte! 
mcekoefs^ that Aibham in iiis fchool- 
roaftcr ^^/ mentioned the vices rf Vmi^ 
mkb gre4it Jeverity. la this age of good 
fenfe and moderation k ought to be thie 
duty of every honefl man^ wiiencvcr oc-* 
caiion offers^ to fpeak with cgntempt and 
abhorrence of the many odious enthuiiaib 
who wrote in the times of Afchapi 5 and 
no eminence of learning* or afFe^Slation 
of holineft, ought to make us overlook 
^e deteftable brutality of him* who* a$ 
far as he could, endeavoured thus to fet 
the great republic of mankind by the earsr 
and to kindle in one part of the human 
^ecies a violent and unextinguifhable 
hatred againfl the other* 

And now* Mr. Sharp, you who with 
To much candour and prettinefs have trod 
in Afcham's footfteps* though fcarcely 
half fo well ftored with Greek and Latin* 
let me intreat you* good Sir, to look again 
into the fermon preached by our naughty 

Jefuit 
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5«rttit againft queen Elizabeth * : com^ 
pare it carefully with the few paragraphs 
here tranfcribed out of her jn^eceptor's 
^RTorks, and tell me ingeauouflj which d( 
the two deferves beft a panegyric from 
your elegant pen. 

Mr. Sharp, whofe rage againft the 
Venetians is no lefs than Afcham^'s, has 
already given me room to tell my readers 
what he is to think about their pretended 
univerfal corruption. To what I faid on 
this particular, I muft add their common 
faying, that to make a Venetian happy, 
three things are required : La mattina una 
meffetdy Vapodifnar una bajfeta^ e la fera 
una donnetai which may be thus Engliflied : 
ajhort mafs in the mornings a little gaming 
in the afternoon ^ and a pretty girl in the 
evening. And here I own that this fay- 
ing, which certainly contains l^e chief 

* See Mr* Sharp's thvrty*ninth letter, in vdii^h he 
gives us the fubfiance of an Italian fefmon, as he bad 
it from a Roman catholic lady. 
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outlines of the Venetians' charafter, docte 
not fet their morals in the moft favour^ 
able light. But while, upon the tefti*" 
mony of their own words, we condemn 
them for fome bad qqalities, (which are 
pretty univerfal in Mr. Sharp's country as 
well as in Venice) let us likewife take 
notice, that the fame common faying 
which apprifes us of their capital vices, 
informs us alfo of their having at leaft 
fome regard to their religion. It is trjxe, 
that fuch flight performances of religious 
duties will be far from rendering them 
pcrfed: ; but people whofe principal duty 
is their firft morning- thought, cannot be 
fo deeply funk into corruption as the an- 
cient Sharps and modern Afchams would 
make us believe. The Venetians are in- 
deed more addided to fenfuality than 
more northern nations^ and love cards 
rather too paflionately: but their fond- 
nefs for cards* and women excludes them 
not from the pofleflion of many virtues 
and good qualities very eftimable and 

tifeful 
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ufeFul in foclety. They are moft remark* 
ably temperate in their way of living, 
though very liberal in Ipending, and 
though few towns in Europe are fo plenti- 
fully furniftied with all kinds of provifions 
and articles of luxury as theirs : they are 
not addicted to harfh cenfures of their 

neighbours, though they are far from 

•> 

wntemning themfclves; and they fpeak 
with charity and referve of other people's 
errors and foibles. They are fo charadte- 
riftically tender-hearted, that the leaft 
affeftionate word melts them zi once, 
makes them lay afide any animofity, and 
foddenly reconciles them to thole whoni 
they diflikied before. Of this quality in 
them, ftrong traces are prefcndy difcovered 
in their very dialed:, which feems almofi: • 
compofed of nothing elfe, but of kind 
words and endearing epithets* 

However, this humane turn of mind 
ihows itfelf much feldomer in their no- 
bility than in the people* The nobles 
indeed, if you liften to their fjpeech. 

Vol. IL L * * feem^ 
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fccm, like other Venetians, to love t 
warm exchange of ternis of kindnefs with 
their equals : they hug, and kifs, and 
bow deep, and blcfs each other whenever 
they meet. But there is no need of great 
penetration to find, that all this kindnefs^^ 
amongft them is a farce. The members 
of an Ariftocracy cannot be very fufcep-- 
tible of the tender paffions, beciiufe their 

inceflant competition for power rcndert 

> 

them in a jgdod meafure infenfible to 

any thing elfe, and of courfc to the fweet» 
of fricndfhip : and with regard to thciir 

inferiours, though they fpeak to them in 

» 

a very foothihg tone, yet one may cafily 
difcover that they would rather chtife to 
imprefs them with an awe of their Aipe- 
• riority, than to be beloved.^ With an ait 
peculiar to themfelves,' they mix theit 
kindnefs with a ftatelinefs and difregard 
that certainly cannot proceed £roth tfatoral 
goodftefs attd benevoldtice. 

It is well known that th^ Venetian 
nobles, together with the very meaneift <£ 

their 
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their feirvants and dependants, are f<ir^ 
bidden by a naoll fevere law to fpeak oi 
hold any correfpfefhdehcc with any pcrfbn 
wfaatfoever t^ho refides in Venice in a 
public thkt^^ frokn ^liy foreign fove** 
teignf of cveA with the fervants and dc^ 
pendaiits of fuch perfohs. 

The dread of this law is vefy great 
kmoiigft thenii I have feen myfelf one 
bf theit moft powfetful fen^tors turn back 
precipitately, on being told at a friend's 
door, that the haiir-dreflfer of a foreign 
minifter was :with the gentleman whom 
he Hcame to vifit* Nay, it is a comtnon 
ctiftom there, wheA atiy burgefs^ mer^ 
chanty ot >otlteir pd^fon of that clafs, gives 
E baJl dr o^r public entertainment in 
hU hcKiie (as it often happens in carnival 
tiftii) t6 htfv6 a thmi at the -door with the 
livery of a fc^eign tnittifler oh his back, 
thefdy to fright away^c nobles of their 
domeftics, Ivho will often endeavour to 
force themfelves in on fuch occafions. 
fevcn the keeper of a cofFec^houfe, vfho 19 

i^ 2 defirous 
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ilefirous to get rid of the nobIes> their fcr- 
vants and dependants who frequent his 
ihop» needs only contrive to have a fervant 

- , - • • 

of any foreign minifter to come twice or 

r 

thrice to drink a difh of coffee there, and 
his troublefome cuftoniers will prefently 
difappear. And as all ftrangers bf'any 
diftindlion generally frequent the houfes 
of the foreign minifters, the nobles dare 
not fee them often, and even fhun thofe 
places where ftrangers refort moft. By 

thefe means they are alinoft reduced to the 
neceffity of only converfing among them- 
felves; and as very few of them are ever 
allowed to travel by the inquifitors of ftate 
(without whofe permiffion they will fcarcely 
venture to go fo far as their country- 
houfes wh^n iituated at any conliderable 
diftarice from Venice) their manners are 
borrowed from no nation (as is partly the 
cafe with all 6thet Italians) but are per^ 
fedlly their own, and have not changed 
for many centuries • 
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The force of this law; their being 
brough up with a notion that they are? 
equal in dignity to fovereign princes ; 
their conftant attendance on public coun« 
iels ; their perpetual intriguing, either to 
acquire power to themfelves or dimini{h 
it in others ; their wearing a drefs con* 
iiderably different from that of other 
men ; the abje£t demeanour of their in^ 
feriors towards them, whom they have 

■ 

long accuftomed to tremble at the frown 
of the very leaft among them : their grofs 
ignorance of the laws, cufloms, and man- 
ners of other nations, and fcveral other 
fuch caufes, render the Venetian nobility 
an pbje£k of curiofity, and worthy the 
critical examination of an intelligent 
foreigner, who endeavours after an en- 
larged knowledge of mankind by feeing 
in what manner human nature ihows itfelf 
in all varieties pf fituation. Yet fo it 
happens, that it is but feldom any foreigner 
is animated by this kind of curiofity. In- 
ftead of conquering that little avcrfion 

L 3 which 
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which naturally arifes in us towards tho^ 
who make it a point ta render thfioifelvesi 
difficult pf accefs, the generality of 
foreigners (h^n the converfation Qf the 

Venetian nobles, or grow prefently fici; 

« 

of it, on difcoyering that it i^ top uniform « 
local, ai)d egotiftical %t the) commence? 
nnrent of their a;cquaintance. But Icft ap? 
quaintan':^ ripen a while into familiarity^ 
«s it foon does with th© help pf f©me d$Xn 
terity and patience ; and the oddeft com^ 
pofitioQs in the world wiU be found axiv)n|g 
them; and this arijfing from their con^ 
traded habits of converfsj^tiDnii joined by a 
lingular combination to an enlarged prac- 
tice of important and delicate bufiaefs of 
Hate. One may foon difcover amongft 
theni fb^ many inftances of opennefs and 
^efervf, of fagacity and imprudence, of 
courage and timidity, of prodigality and 
thriftinefs^ of ^qqwledge and ignorance, 
an4 many othe? opppfite qualities Co perr 

{q0y IpJende^ together in ^hc iamc indi- 

' ^^ « 

yidualjj 
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vidttal> that I know no ^et of men In 

Europe ib much worth the trouble of be- 

I" 

jog tkiorottghly Mt^d a$ the noblemen of 
Venicei With regard to the Venetian 
pQople^ thofe who want to keep fair with 
their nobles^ or make them friends^ have 
a. very ready means of admittance to their 
kindnefs^ by only praiiing them in the 
fuifomdl terms> making them believe that 
their commonwealth U one of the moil: 
formidable power9 upon e^rnh^ and that 

themfelvesy individq^ly, are the mpft 
jcnowing, generoi^^^ ^4 refpeAable peo«* 
pie in the world : and I do not kqow 
whether it is more ihockipg or more di-^ 
verting to fee how open the generality of 
.the Venetian nobles are to the vileft .flat*" 

If OMfeveri though the people of Venice 
t>e great batterers of their paronV^^ . or 
tnafiers^ (fq they call their nobles) yet 
they proved in general very pkafing to me 
for the fpac? pf about five years that \ 

L 4 livec^ 
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lived there at different periods. They 
are indeed not more eafy of acceis to 
foreigners than the nobles themlelves^ 
on account of the great confluence of 
ilrangers who continually refbrt in nuni« 
bers to their town ; and they juftly think 
it imprudent to admit diem eaiily under 
their roofs and to their familiarity. But 
when a ftranger is once declared a friend^ 
it is not eaiy to give an idea of their 
cordiality and attachment to him. Few 
of them are fond of feeing their mafters 
within their doors, but eaiily aflbciate 
with their equals, or with fuch foreigners 
as have lived fo long amongft them as to 
be known for prudent and joyous men. 
I fay Joyous, becaufe without fuch a qua- 
lity no body is welcome to a Venetian. 
Co no i xe matt no It vohno, *' if tbey are 
** not joyotAs» we will not have tbem,** is 
another of their moft frequent fayings. 

Of their loweft people, and elpecially 

of their gondoliers, I need not fay much, 

• bcc-»"-^c 
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becaufe alrrioft all travel- writers have taken 
abundant notice of their .manners and 
peculiarities. It is already well known 
that in general they pique themfelves 
much on their lively fayinjgs and repar- 
tees i,on their being great connoifleurs in 
theatrical matters ; and that they are to 
be much depended upon in aflifting a love- 
intrigue. 

To thefe, outlines of the gondoliers* 
charafter, I will only add, that they arc 
in general very much taken with vcrfe 
and rhyme, and that almoft all of them, 
even their women, can repeat the poems 

of Ariofto and Taflb, befides many com- 
pofitions in their own dialedt, when they 
are wrote in that kind of ftanza's vvhich 
we call ottava rima. Such ftanza's and 
poems they arc very fond of finging, 
particularly by moon-fliinc. And as the 
tune to which they fing them is ancient; 
and very fine in the opinion of our mufi^ 
cians, my mufical reader cannot be .dif- 

pleafed 
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pleafed to have it here, as fignor Glardini 
has done mc the favour to write it for 

As to t|ie cuftoms and manners pf thofk 
provinces of Italy, which belong to the 
republic, they arc conii4erably different 
from thofe of Venice, and approach nearly 
to thofe of Auftrian Lombardy. The 
people of Br^fcia * made it formerly » 
point of honour to be gre^t bullies t and 
J remember th« time myfelf, when it 
was dangerous to have any dealings with 
them, as they were ipuch inclined to 
quarrel merely for a whim, and would 
prefently challenge one to fight with 
piflol or bltjnderbufs^ And when It was 
the faftjipn gmongft our great folks to 
have an enemy treacheroufly murdered, 4 
bravo was cafily hired amongft the low 
people pf this town apd province* But 

* Brelbra is the capital of a fine Venetian province, 
fhaft contains very near a million of inhabitant^ • 
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iUch <ibominable cuftoms have now beeit 
abolifhed many years ; and the Brefcians 
as well as all other Venetian fubje&s in 
Italy^ are at prefent almoft ^s civilized as 
|he Milanpfo |hc(n^lves, 
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CHAP. XXVII. 

m 

X T has been often ajSerted by writers of 
travels, that many of the Italian provinces 
are but thinly inhabited, and that the 
badnefs of the government is the caufe 
of their depopulation. If there be any 
truth in this remark, it is certainly with 
regard to Ferrara and its territory. 

This town, at which from the Venetian 
we enter the Papal dominions, had for- 
merly a pretty good reputation in the 
time of its dukes, not only on account 
of its populoufnefs, but alfo by reafon 
of the many men of genius and learning 
who flouriflicd within its walls 5 . among 
whom it is fufficient to mention Ariofto 
and Taflb, who both happened to com- 
pofe there thofe epic poems, which never 
were rivalled by any fimilar produdion^ 
that of Milton only excepted. For one 

city 
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tity to hive entertained two epic poets 
of the firft rate, is a ririe hono\jr 5 and 
fuch, as no other town either ancient or 
modem can poffibly boaft of. 

The natives of this duchy^ which I have 
only vifited in a curfory manner, are very 
modeft and ceremonious, if one may 
judge of their private deportment by what 
they appear in their places of public re-* 
fort. By virtue of an ancient pxivilege, 
whereof they are not a little proud, even 
^eir taylors and coblers can (Irut about 

with a fword at their fide. This would 
appear ridiculous in any other part of 
Italy, where it is the cuflom of gentle- 
men only to wear a fword; and the ad- 
vantage derived to the Ferrarefe from this 
privilege is not very confiderable, as it is 
limited to the furnifliing the towns and 
provinces around with fkilful fencing- 
mafters j nor is it unlikely that the nani6 
of Ferrara, ftill given to the fword by the 
Scotch Highlanders, came originally front 
thence^ 

From 
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frQUa. this duchy we inter the Aate ef 
^logiifii c^ which the pdpe is likeVriHI 
p&(kSed, Bologfra has been much re- 
nowned for manj ages on account of it« 
univcrfityj Which hdal^ of being the moft 
ancient in Buropd, and eveil to this day 
prtikr^ei a kind of pre-eminence over 
all other Italian uilivetfitiesi as is laid ta 
be furniihed with learned pro^HTors more 
abuntkntly than any othet-, thougli their 
ftipcnds ate mnch fmaller. 

The nobility and genteel people of 
feologna have long poffcffed the reputatioii 
tt being upon the whole more acquainted 
with books than thofe of other Italian 
towns } and in my 0iort fta,y diere I found 
no rcafon for contradi^ng the public: 
opiniod, as I could not help obferving^ 
that feverai of thdr women apply to Va- 
ribns branches of learning. It is certain 
that no town In Italy can boail at prefent 
of three fuch iiflers as the Zanotti'6> who 
have greatly improved an Italian ^c 
poem 
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poetb of the burlefque kind by their trinC^ 
lation in their own cUaledt : nor have vft 
any woman that can be compared with 
Laura Bsffi, who after having regularly 
gone through the ftudie» nfual in ntd^ 
verfities^ and held the ufual public difpu«> 
lations, took the degree of dodor when 
but eighteen years old^ ahd Was afterwardft 
made pro^flbr of natural hiftory and 
madieo^tics; which ihe has long read 
to numerous hearers^ hiding her p^fti^ 
coats with the profefTorial gown. 

Bologna is Hkewife famous for thi 
great number of excellent painterls it has 
produced, at whofe head are placed Guido 
Kcni, and three or four of the Oaracci-*' 
family. 

The Bolognefe populace are reckoned 
even more witty and facetious than the 
Venetian gbftdoliers ; and many 6f their 
lively fayings and humorous ftories are 
repeated, which, as we fay, might force 
a laugh from a bifhop. 
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Of • the Romagna, Umbria^ ' and other 
papal provinces, I have little to fay, as I 
have only croffed them haftily. It is af- 
firined that their inhabitants, the Romag- 
jiole efpccially, are remarkable for their 
judenefs and ferocious temper. And in- 
deed, if general and frequent fvirearing 
may be taken as a fure mark of fuch bad 
qualities, they arc not wronged when they 
are fo charafterifed, as in ne part of Italy 
were my ears more and oftener offended 
than in Romagna. However, iti feveral 
of its towns I have had opportunities ta 
conyerfe with fomc ofthe better fort, and 
fouijd them as. amiable and pplite^ a& 
thofe of Ancona and other towns of the 
Marca, where I have refided longer, and 
where amiable and polite people are far 
from being rare. 

But leaving the ecclefiaftical provinces, 
let us come to their famous metropolis, 
which ^t is fcarce poflible to pafs a whole 
day in any polite part of Europe v^ithout 
hearing mentioned. And here let me 

' premifej 
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pfemife, that we muft not form our judg- 
faient of the modern Romans upon the 
j[)odr narrations of Mr. Sharp and other 
fuch miferable critics, who never take 
hotice of any thing within the walls of 
modern Roitie, but pi(ftures, ftatues, and 
baflbrelievo's, or maflesi proceffiohs,^^ arid ' 
bencdidion^. 

It is true, as thefe quickfighted gentry 

« . • • . . ■• 

have cunningly and reapeatedly remarked, 
that the prefent Romans cannot by any 
means be brought into any fort of com- 
parifpn with their predecefTors of twenty 
centuries ago, nor can they boaft any 
longer of Camillus's and Patius's, or of 
Cefar's arid Catb^s. It is befides a moft 
certain fadl, that their empire does not 
'how extend fo far as the Iftcr and the 
Euphrates, as it did in tifhes of yore. But 
as no body can reafonably be made anjT- 
werablfe for the changes brought aboCit by 
the unavoidable revolutions of time, and 
as , no modern nation can enter into any 
licar comparifdn tvith the ancient Romans, 
Vol. IL M to\ 
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to what end do thcfe learned travellers? 
reproach the prefent Romans with a de- 
generacy which could not be avoided, and 
with a diminution of power which was 
effected by an irrefiftible concurrence of 
caufes aflifted by a long feries of cen- 
turies ? 

If, iriftead of forming unfair parallels 
between the ancient and the modern Ro^ 
mans, our learned travellers would endea- 
vour to difplay their abundant eruditioa 
in a manner a little more reafonable, they 
might probably be foon fenfible, that, far 
from deferving our contempt, very few 
amongft the modern nations are fo juftly 
intitled to a large £hare of our admiration 
as thofe we call the modern Romans, in 
oppofition to the ancient, if a large fhare 
of our admiration is juftly due to thofe, 
who by a forcible and long-continued 
exertion of their underftanding, have been 
able to contrive and bring about fuch a 
powerful fyftem of ecclefiaftical govern- 
ment in Europe, and interweave it fo com- 

padly 
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fzMy with all its political cftabliflimehtSi 
as to make it fcarce poflible for any na- 
tion, however defirous to be freed from 
their yoke, to difentangle the ftrong tiffue^ 
and 2lQ. indepfendently of the Romans, who 
had really no natural right to impofe upon 
them any ibrt of laws. 

The ptoteftants of England and of* 
father partg^ are certainly welcome to ex- 
tlaim againft the politics of modern Rome^ 
by which they have long been fufferers, 
and are. ftill kept in fome awe. Yet thefe 
folitics^, fo hateful to them, can never be 
a proper fubjed: of their contempt wheri 
confidered witH a ftatefman's eye. After 
having feeri the religion of their fore- 
fathers entirely changed, their capital de- 
molifhed,' their imperial crown carried 
away to old Byfantium, their provinces 
parcelled out amongft. fcveral barbarians 
ilTued from the north, themfelves reduced 
to an incohfiderable number, and dmoft 
toothing left them, but a ruined town and 

M 2 a fmall 
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a fmall territory made barren by devafla-- 
tion and time, the fucceifors of the old 
Romans ftill found fo much refource in 
their own minds, as to ftrike out a plan 
of dominion little lefs than univerfal, and 
found even then means to have their new 
and petty fovereign acknowledged^ and 
^revered as the very firft of many, who> 
each fingly, were far more powerful than 
him. And how can any body dream of 
holding the contrivers and -executors of 
fuch a fcheme in contempt, and perfuade 
themfelves that the Romans were never fit 
for any thing elfe, ever fince their great 
fall, but to draw pidturcs, and liften to 
confeffions ? 

To e^ctcnd fovereignty over diftant re- 
gions, to deftroy Incas and make flaves of 
Caciques, to depofe Nahobs and plunder 
the tropics and the line by means of nu- 
merous fleets and formidable armies, may 
be very difficult and very glorious. But 
ftill if cannot merit fo large a (hare of our 
admiration as to preferve long, and with- 
out 
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out any real forces, a fuperiority over 
fiiperior nations, as the fons of Rome 
have certainly done for many ages fince 
the overthrow of their empire, and con- 
tinue ftill to do in a certain degree. And 
to vehat rrieans did they betake them- 
llelves in order to bring about and firmly 
eAablifh that fuperiority ? The weak fons 
of Rome fcarcely ufed any other means, 
but that of fending brieves and bulls about, 
figned by their petty new fovcrcign, who 
in the fame breath calls himfelf a poor 
fifli'erman and a vicar of God, or an humble 
fervant to all his humble fervants, and a 
king over all kings. Yet thefe inftruments 
had their operation from the fkill of thofe 
who ufed them : from their ftudying the 
tempqrs and underftanding the foibles of 
charadler in every other nation ; from 
their profiting of the divifions between 
fovereign princes, or between fovereigns 
and fubjedls ; and from a very extenfiye 
plan of political correfpondence and qon- 
.ftant negotiation. 

M 3 But 
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But the deep-la^d £f:hemes of the Rot 
mans have at lail in a great mesiure heen^ 
{defeated, and thofe whom they had fa 
long fubjedted, have at length becoiEae 
fenfible of their own ftrepgth, and are no 
more the dupes of abfurdities and contra-- 
didtions. I grant this : but grant me 
likewife^ that a good fliare of Qur admi- 
ration, as I faid, is certainly due to thofe, 
who hit upon a political fyftem never 
thought of by any nation, ancient pr mo- 
dern : a fyilem that h^s been enfeebled 
at laft by its own long fuccefs, like the 
army of Pyrrhus by fignal and repeatec^ 
yiftories. 

Yet whatever fire may kindle me whei> 

I revolve in my mind the ancient as well 

. . . -^ ^ ^ . 

as the modern wonders of our imperial 
Rome, I am not fo deep funk into enthu- 
iiafm, as to aver, that it ftill contains 
piany men like thofe who have by turns 
lorded ovpr a great part both of the Pagan 
pnd Chriftian world. The Romans of 
to-day have fomewhat degenerated fronx 

theif 



dacir anccftorsj or, to fpeak more pro- 
perly, their art df managing nations has 
vi^ laft been learned by other people^ The 
principles of policy and government are 
at prefent ^ more generally underftood ; 
and the pope is not now the only prince 
who has the means of an univerfal infor- 
mation and extenfive influence. How- 
ever to me the Romans ftill appear fupe- 
rior on the whole to all other people in 
Europe, or at leaft to all other nations in 
Italy; and it is owing only to an un- 
favourable concurrence of circumftances, 
that fome of them do not adlually govern 
foreign countries, as was done not a great 
while ago by their Mazzarini's and their 
Alberoni's, 

As the conftitution of their govern- 
ment gives a chance to many of them 
cither to acquire fovereignty, or become 
clofely conneded with a fovereign, many 
Romans have their minds much expanded, 
and their imaginations made very adlive* 
For the fame reafon they are habitually 

M 4 well- 
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well-bred, careful to pleafe, znd anxious 
to get new friends and new connections* 
Their cardinals and principal monfigQori'$ 
feem in general to have a greater turn for 
the fcience of politics than for any other; 
and it is believed that a ftranger who ha^ 
any public bufinefs to tranfadt with their 
ftatefmen, had need be very dexterous and 
cautious not to be outwitted* As to their 
middling people they are much addicted 
to thftipolitfi art-% And ^^r^v^ al] fp poetry 5 
witnefs the account I have already given 
of their Arcadia : and as to their populace, 
they are rather daring and ferocious than 
otherwife, I cannot be more minute in 
the difcription of them, becaufe I had not 
fuch opportunities of obferving them, as I 
have had with regard to other Italians.] 
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JLt is b^t little more than three centuries 
fince that province of Italy, which lie$ 
between the Tyrrhene fea and the highefl 
hills of the Apenhine, was divided into 
eight or nine fmall republics, each fo 
jealous of the rcf^^ thskt fnr a cpnfiderable 
ipace of time they made war upon each 
other with as much fury, as the tenuity 
of their forces would poffibly permit. 

Such a condition of viplence muft al- 
\y^ays at length proye fatfil : and fo i| hap-« 
pened, that at length their general down- 
fal was brought on by their general cpn- 
tentions, and all thofe fmall , Republics, 
except the little one of Lucca, were re- 
ducedT under fubje£tion to aii abfolute 
fovereign, who to this day prefervcs the 
title of Grand Duke. 

If the uniform accounts of numerous 
chroniclers and hiik>rians are to be credited, 

the 
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the Tufcans, when in that divided and 
republican ftate, were a moft ferocious 
and brutal people, always ready to opprefs 
each other, and to revenge the ilighteft 
offences by murder and affaffination.: a 
thing not to be wondered at, as they had 
no fettled body of laws, and each man was 
in a great meafure left to the dire<9:ion of 
^ own paffions. 

Hutr aftnr hflving irfP.raYQrably left that 
iwhich iij the common language of po- 
liticians has long been honoured with the 
name of liberty, though, as they enjoyed 
if, it is by no means dcferving of that 
fefpedlable appellafion, the inclination and 
manners of the Tufcans underwent a very 
happy change. Arts and literature were 
the only occupations in which under their 
new form of government they coi|ld find 
full employment for their bufy and reftleis 
minds. They turned to them all on a 
^udden; and with fuch eagernefs, imme- 
diately after Ijaying bee|j fub4ucd by thf . 
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pe Medici's, that tbey foea forced maq^ 
Hind to look upon them as the onlf 
people in £urope fit to be their teachers - 
^d as to the airt6, efpectally thofe termed 
t6e folite, they reached in a little time 
to fo great a perfe<ftiQn, as to leave almoft- 
no hopes to future cultivators ever to for- 
pais, or even equal them. 

On feeing literature and arts thus hap- 
pily revived in Tuicony under the patro- 
nage pf the firjft Medioean princes, f^eral 
of the greateft among the foyereigns of 
Europe became fenfible of their efficacy 
towards polifhing and humanizing our 
fpecies : they were therefore made defirous 
of having them introduced, in to their re- 

■ 

fpedtive dominions. 

To obtain this laudable end, fome 
kings of France invited fucceflively many 
of the moft celebrated artifts and men of 
letters from Florence and other parts of 
Tufcany, and encouraged them with fuch 
liberality, that in a little time they were 
able to produce a very remarkable change 

» * m 
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in the manners of that nation, till then 
addided to almoft nothing elfe but bar* 
barous gallantry and the tieftru<3:ive art of 
war. Nor was it long before the lively 
French rivalled their ultramontane mafters 
in many things; nay, they improved fo 
faft, and attained fo quickly to that civi- 
lity and elegance which always follow 
clofe on thp fleps of arts and literature, 

that French politencfs foon became a kind 
of univerfal pattern, upon wHich all other 

« 

European nations ever after condefcended 
to model themfelves. Thus Tufcany was 
the miftrcfs of politenefs to France, as 
France has fince been to all the weftern 
world i and this little province may juftly 
boaft of having produced (and nearly at. 
ope time) ^ greater number o^" extifaordi- 
nary men than perhaps any of the 910ft 
cxtenfiye European kingdoms. 

The good efFefts caufed in Tufcany by 
that diligent cultivation of arts and lite- ^ 
rature continue to this prefent time. It 
is true that the Tufcans are inferiour to 

their 
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their forefathers in many refpeds, and 
particalarly in the polite arts : but where 
is the modern nation whofe artifts can 
claim any equality with the Michelangelo V, 
Lionardo's, Donatello's, Cellini's, and 
other ingenious men of that happy age? 
Yet the Tufcans are ftill poffeffed of as 
much fkill and tafte in thofe arts as any 
other modern nation ; witnels the uniform 
accounts given by almoft all travellers of 
their elegance In their buildings, furniture, 
and general manner of living ; and witi*» 
nefs the many Tufcan artifts found in 
almoft all the capital towns of Europe, of 
whom London does not want a tolerable 
{hare : and as to academical accomplifh- 
ments, thofe who have taken the trouble 
of reading the works of Gori, Cocchi,. 
Lami, Perelli, and other modern Tuf- 
cans, will certainly allow, that the inha- 
bitants of their metropolis are juftly in- 
titled to as much honour as the learned 
of any town in Chriftendom of equal di- 

menfion> 
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fnenfiou, i>r. an equal ttumber of iiihabi* 

. ' ■ " • i» 

Amoiig the general chataiftefifKcs of 

the Tnfcans I have already touched upon 
their love of poetry, ond^ what is alto- 
gether iingiilar in them, their conimon! 
cuftom of imprchvifare ; that is, of ^nging 
vetfcs extempore to the guitar 2tnd other 
ftringed inftruments. 

• • ; » 

Both thefe qualities itt thehi af e of i 
very ancient date. The Tufcans wer6 
Imittcrt by the charms of poetry to a: 
greater degree than any other people, as? 

foon as their language began to be turriecf 

> * 

towards verfc. One of our old fiovellifts 
(Franco Sacchetti, if I remember well) 
fays, that the common people of Florence 
ufed commonly to fing the poem of Dante 
about the ftreets, even during the life of 
that poet, whom we juftly confider as our 
firft writer of note. It appears befides, 
that the ancient odes, fongs, and ballade 
coUedled by Lafca, and printed under ther 
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Per tante ftrade fi raggira e tante 
II corridor che in fuabalia la porta^ 
Che alfin dagli occhi altrui pur fi dilegua 
Ed e Tovercliio omai ch'altri la fegua • 
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title o£ Canfi Camafcialefchi ^ , v9ttt Toi» 
the greateft part compo£:d by tl^e lowcft 
among the Tufcan people j that is, by 
carpenters^ coopers^ barbers^ fhoemakers, 
and other perfons of this clafs. 

With regard to their impravvifarey my . 
English reader will not cafily be made to 
conceive it as a thing, which requires 
great poetical powers ; nor is it poflible 
to give a juft idea of it to a ftrangcr. Yet 
I can aver, that it is a very great enter- 
tainment, and what cannot fail of excit- 
ing very great furprife, to hear two of 
their beft improvvifatori, et cantare pares 
et re/ponder e parati, and each eager to 
excel, expatiate in ottava rima upon any 
iubjeft moderately fufceptible of poetical 
amplification. Several times have I been 



♦ The title of that colleftion runs thus : Tuttv 
Trionfiy Carri, Mafcherate^ o Canti carnaJciaUfchi andati 
per Firenxe dal tempo del magnifico Lorenzo de* Medici 
fmo ^mIT anno 1559. '^ ^vo. It was reprinted at 
Florence in 1750, with the falfe date of Cofmopoli. 

aflonifhed 
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aftoniflied at the rapidity of their exprel* 
fions, i$c eafineis of their rh3nnes, the 
juftnefs of their numbers, the copioufiiefs 
of their images, and the general warmth 
and impetuofity of their thoughts : and I 
have feen crowds of liileners hurried as 
well as myfelf into a vortex of delight, if 
I may fo exprefs it, whofe motion acquired 
more and more violence as the bards grew 
more and more inflamed by the repeated 
fhoutings of thfe byjttanders^ and by the 

force of that oppofition which each en^ 
countered from his antagahift* 

The origin- of this cuftom among thefe 
people cannot be eafily afcertained^ of^ 
to fpeak with liiore prbpridty^ I hav6 
endeavoured in vain to difcdvei" if in thoffe 
days, when Italian poetry took up more 
of my time than it docs at prefent. It is 
reported by the biographer of Luigi 
Pulci, that this po6t, who floiiriflicd 
about the year I450,ufed often to fing 
long canto's extempore at the table of 
Laurence De Medici's* It is even pre- 
tended 
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t€ndcd he put aftertv'irds intb t^rHting 
HtMif tyf thofe cahtc/s^ by the advice and 
'affirtalrice bf Latireticc himfeli^, <rf Argy- 
Tbpoib; Pdlkiall OikmbuJlari, Marfilius 
FicJtttfs, and other karned men, fatiiilrarly 
aidriiittcd to his fuppers ' by that famotis 
patron of learning j anti that the Mofgante 
JMkggfore^v;ris thus^ fotmed ; a lofig ^oenl* 
of the epic kind, incoherent indeed, and 
foti O'f dictr^vagancies, itid yet ho l^is 

delightful than the Fiiriofo itfdf. 
^ f hat ftnflbiHty of heaft which hai 
foTlg rirade the Tufcafts tlius enamoured 
with poetry, has likewife totally wore 
out (hit ferocity for which they were fb 
fdifiarkabld in the brutal times of thd 
Crflelpis and the Gibelines; and ha^ 
brought them to be perhaps the mofl 
geAtfc and afliiablc nation nOw cjttaint. 
'thU dhafad^r Of gentlehcfs is^ iftdec4 
iafily i6 be perceived by any ti'aveller aS 
:fo'orf a:^ from Bblogna he reaches th^ 

r 
r 

* Prifidtf at mi fifll fiAe 9t Vex&d in 1494. 

Voi, II« N highcft 
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Jiighefl tops of the Apennine, where ftll 
flrangers are treated with the fofteft ur- 
banity by thofe mountaineers, who to th« 
fimplicity which is natural to all inhabi- 
tants of extenlive ridges of hills, join the 
moft obliging expreffions and the naoft 
refpeftful manners. And a man needs be 
very peeviiQi and ill-humoured, who is 
not fatisficd with the ruflic benevolence 
of the Tufcans, as he goes on defeending 
from Pietramala towards Florence, where 

• « « 

the cuftom-houfe-fellows themfelv.es treat 

« * 

hiin with the greateft civility, aiking the 

^fual queftions with their hats off, vifiting 

his baggage without throwing^ it topfy 

turvy, and modeftly thanking him for any 

fmall coin flipped into their hands as a 

reward for their difcretion. 

I cannot fay much of the Flore;ntinc 

nobility, as I was not long in their town.. 

The few, that I have known there and 

in other places, feemed to me quite as 

airy and vivacious as the French, and 

aiming at wit as much as they could. The 

people 
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people of the fecond rank throughout 
Tufcany have the reputation of being 
much inclined to jefting and farcafm ; 
cenforious in their converfation, and epi- 
cureans at their tables, though great ob- 
fervcrs. of economy : and a traveller may 
eafily fee by the whole face of the country, 
that the Tiifcan peafants have made no 
inconfiderable progrefs in agriculture. 
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CHAP.- XXIX 

2 Have little more to add to what hftf 
4>een faid in the foregoing fix chapters 
with regard to thofe charadteriftical marks 
ihat diftinguifh one It^ian nation firom 
another. The Neapolitans I fliall not 
venture to defcribe, though they are the 
moft numerous nation of Italy, becaufe I 

liave not vifited any part of their country. 
Having formerly beftowcd fome ftudy on 
their dialed, and had an opportunity of 
making fome obfervations on feveral Nea- 
politans whom I have met with in diffe* 
rent places, . I might polSibly be in a con- 
dition to form fome flight judgment of 
their manners. But thefe and other fuch 
helps cannot prove quite fufBcient. There- 
fore I think it will be the wifeft part to 
pafs them over in filence, and refer my 
reader (o Mr. Sharp's book, by which it 
appears that at Naples the nobility have 
2 fcarce 
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fcarce any fenfe, wit, virtue, or money 
left; that the gentry feed upon flewed 
cabbage for the fake of keeping a coach ; 
and that the lower people are nothing 
clfc but a hateful gang of idle, fuperfti* 
tious, and bloody villains* 
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CHAP. 



XXX. 



X Have already faid, that one of the 
greateft difficulties a ftranger travelling 
through Italy has to encounter, is the 
remarkable dijfFerence between the dia- 
ledls of its feveral provinces. A man 
may traverfe all England writhout fufFer- 
ing any inconvenience on this account, 
becaufe England is fo conftituted, that a 
large number of its inhabitants are per- 
petually changing place, and ihifting from 
all parts of the country to the metropolis, 
or from the metropolis to all parts of the 
country. Thefe inceflant migrations, be- 
fides feveral other caufes, bring all the 
Englifh to fpcak nearly after the fame 
manner, as their chief dialedt becomes 
daily more in ufe, and -is continually 
fpreading. A ftranger therefore who in- 
tends to travel over this kingdom, needs 

but 
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but to learn the fpeech of the metropolis, 
and he may be fure that he never fhaM 
want language in his tour. But in Italy 
the cafe is very different. The people 
of one ftate feldom travel into another 5 
fo that their dialedls undergo no material 
alteration, and are preferved in what may 
be called their barbarous purity. It is 
true that all the. Italians endeavour to 
write in the language of Tufcany ; and 
throughout the whole peninfula the fer- 
mons run in the fame language llkewife. 
Yet thefe two pra(n;ices do not greatly 
contribute towards fpreadlng the Tufcan 
language, becaufe in their daily inter- 
courfe all Italians ufe the fpeech of theif 
own narrow diftriits, and never trouble 
their heads with the language of Tufcany 
but when they converfe with ftrangera. 
Nay, when an Italian fpeaks that lan- 
guage, though he generally makes ufe of 
Tufcan words, yet he ftill retains his na- 
tive pronunciation, and> what is ftiU 
Yiovk, his native phrafeology. Even at 

N 4 the 
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the courts of our feveral fovcrcigns^ ftnd 
in our halls of judicature, every body fol- 
lows this method ; and fliould any Ita- 
lian, but a Tufcan, afpire in his common 
difcourfe to Tufcan purity, he would be 
laughed at, as guilty of a ridiculous affec- 
tation. All Italians born out of Tufcany 
think the Tufcan language fhould be con-r 
fined, to mere writing and th^ pulpit. 
Hence it follows that a Bergamafco, for 

* 

inftance, may fpeak to another Berga- 
mafco in Naples, or a Genoefe to another 
Genoefe in Venice, and be underftood by 
a Neapolitan or Venetian not much more 
than if they fpoke Arabic. And yet all 

w 

' our various dialefts are nothing elfe but 
inflexions and modifications of the fame 
language ; nor are there many words in 
our dialefts which cannot be derived from 
the Tufcan^ nay, thofe few are con- 
fidercd in each refpeftive place as mere 
tranfitory caht 

. /'irFhr^ dfi^^^ 6£ andelrftanding each 
::v,i^€r ^ the Italians/ inftead- of lef- 
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fcnkig by lapfe of time and by the an^ 
iiu4 encreafe of books, rather siugments 
every day, becaufe every day there ar^ 
people in all parts of Italy, who, out of 
afFcdioix to their native diale(5ts, wfite in 
them many compofitions in verfe. This 
aflfcdlipn is fo common and fb flrong, >that 
it has procured us four intire tranila-^ 
tions of Taflb's^ Jerufalem into as many 
of our dialects ; that is, into Venetian, 
Neapolitan, Bergamafoo, and Bolognefe ; 
befides a fifth in Milanefe, made by one 
Domenico Baleftieri, which he read to 
me in manufcript. We have likewife a 
confiderable number of comedies and 
farces written in more than twenty of 
our dialers, which are often aded in 
fchools and colleges by young ftudents in 
carnival -time, and in fummer and autumn 
by gentlemen and ladies in the theatres 
they have at their country-houfes. 

From this account the reader will eafily 
iec how difficult it muft prove for any 
ftranger to give any pcrfedly good account 

of 
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of Italy, and how abfurd and ridiculous 
thofe travellers arc, who fpeak of the 
Italians without any difcrimination, attri- 
,buting one general charadler to them all. 
How can any body be perfuadcd, that 
people who differ fo much in fpeech as 
fcarcely to underftand each other, have 
their cuftoms and manners in common ^ 
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CHAP, XXXL 

X N pcrufing the books of travellers we 
are naturally led to defire and expeA 
fome account of the domeftic life of the 
people whom the author has vifited ; but 
few of them are poffefled of the firfl: and 
mofi indifpenfiblc requifite towards the ^"^ 

performance of this ta£k, as few of them 
are acquainted with the neccflary tongueis; 
and he who has not a competent know* 
ledge of the language of the country he 
vifits, cannot eafily be admitted by the 
natives to that familiarity of intercourfe 
which might afford him fufficient oppor- 
tunities for making remarks on their pri- 
vate life. Yet it is this familiar inter- 
courfe alone, that can enable him to give 
an cxaft description of the occupations 
and amu'fements of that domeflic life^ 

from 
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from which we arc to form a juft Idea of 
them. 

But though ignorance of the language 
is, amongft other caufes,- a great obftacle 
to a travel- writer in giving a juft deline- 
ation of the common life and common 
, , , . - - 

diverfions of the nations he vifits, yet wc 
muft not hftftily .cenclude that the fame 
will, <>n the other hahd, prove ea(y to an 
individual of thofe nations themfelves. A 
native will likcwife find many dilfficulties' 
in his Way when he attempts to give' 
foreigners' an idea of his countrymen, 
becaufe, being familiarized to all their 
peculiarities, he will not be able to dif- 
tinguifli thofe that will intereft more than 
c*hers the curiofity of a foreigner; befides 
that many of them will appear to him 
not* worthy of remark i and their number 
may alfo be fo great, as to make it impof- 
fiblc for him to commit them all to writ- 
ing without rifking the charge of being 
tedious : fo that the bare feledting fnch 
particulars as may beft jinfwcr his purp6fo 

and 
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and fatisfy curiofity, muft certainly rtquire 
no fmdl ikill in th6 choice, and no tnU 
gar method in the narration. 

Of thefe diffieultied I am fb fenfiblci 
that I muft previoiifly entef ai pfofeit to 
my ErigKfli reader, and plainly tell him; 
that he id not to expedl from me any fatis^* 
fadory detail upon this partidular. ^wHl 
bkdsttd endeavour in a few of the followittg 
|>ages to put together fome littk fafts; iii 
wdet to ail^ft^^ his im^gioation ih forming 
an^idteit of th(:^ ii^nner ifi trhieh iiSe ih 
comipon\y fycnh amongft xis. But; piodld 
chance dircd me .chiefly toward triflti^ add 
feSIids^ I hope be w31 n^idiif ^mt mi 
his pardan> If he confiders that I am Jber« 
attcmptiiig to defcrib^ that> trkick^ 
HI the.. v^mM . over^ is geno^aUy fpem 

M follies and ttiJSk9;^ni, what is ftill 
wof fe> i« ii« didy fo fpcfftt by the vulgaf^ 
hwtf afoo! hy the very dcfepeft ihihketi 
«nd i»€^ i!ti;perciKem^ philo^pher^. 

Amongft the highefi' ranks of mattkindi 
as well as amongft thcrfe who pretend t6 

be 
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he much converfant with books and phi* 
lofophy, there are in all Chriftian coun-^ 
tries many; who profefs to be dcifts and 
atheifts ; and of thefe I have reafon for 
faying that there are fome in almoft all 
our cities and towns. But as their number 
is not very confiderable when conxpared 
to the bulk of the nation, and as moft of 
them conform in outward appearance to 
the national mode of religion, I do not 
think it neceffary to take any particular 
notice of them here, and point out the 
attempts that a few of them have piade 
pf late to fpread their abfurd notions 
through the country by means of the 
prefs. Our atheifts and deifts, of whom 
feveral travel - writers have made fome 
mention, form no diftinft body amongft 
us, any more than amongft other Euro- 
pean nations : therefore I fhall here iink 
them into the mafs of that plurality which 
ieeps fleady to the tenets long embraced 
by their predeceflbrs, and likely to be 
tranfmitted to their lateft pofterity. 

This 
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This little preamble naturally lead& me 
to obferve, that when a true Italian 
awakes in the morning, the firft action 
hie performs is that of croffing himfelf 
and faying his prayers kneeling by his 
bed-fide. 

Thefe prayers confift for the moft part in 
a pater nofier^ an ave tnaria^ and an angele 
deiy with the addition of the ten com-^ 
mandments of God, and the five of the 
church. 

As we are all 4)rought up in the habit 
of faying thefe things by our mothers and 
nurfes, who make it a point every morning 
to repeat them loudly in our ears even 
before we capi fpeak, it may eafily be be« 
lieved,^ that there are few ainongfi: us who 
get rid of this habit when infancy is over, 
gs we are farther confirmed in it for feveral 
years ,by our mafters at fchool and by Qur 
catechifls at church, who are incefifantly 
recommending and inculcating to young 
people the indifpenfible necefiity of thi$ 
duty,. 

Breakfaft 



Brcakfaft is with, us different accofdlnff 
fothe age and condition of people. Young 
foiled itt fI^don\ 6f never pefmifted to 
Atittk any thirty hot in a raoriliflg, a^ is 
ttiiiothziy ift England. . They breakfaft 
upon dry bread, or bread and chee^d, or 
Iw-iad^rid frbi^, -fttok- a^ fbd ftafoii iffords; 
^Hd ftr^.noe 'p«Tt»irted to" fa(^e co^ee\ alnd 
dk^GohU, t^icii Mer ufifd fc^ bieakfaft 
Ir^ sd^l eat pdlitb peQJpld of ac adtrll ^ge» 
A notion is univerfal amongft us, tba* ajly 
thifi^ ii(* ih avinotniag .fjJfeiU tho t^eth of 
f ^Hi>g'^f^rjfop^# and enfeebles their confti^ 

• * 

tutioiK. ' 

. As to ths . gchordity of. dnr. pm^n(9 
and Idwdr . .^rt of pep^e, they break&ft 
oii fvkfitajiTwhick:, i$ .a forii of pqdito^ 

#ki«h^ Wbili k k hot they fpfeia^ f4ki$« 
ft«Jfli fctftter', with the additfoii of- fofti* 
^Irifiirfi^ ot k flice of chtfdft, if tfefcy carf 
iflfoiftf if. Ai for tc*, otfr krtf |)tfef^' »rf 
*i'ft tttacquairitcd -vrith it. Oftr fediiS 
uied formerly to drink a fhiall bafon o^ i^ 

when 
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Vfhcn troubled with a cold : but in my 
late tour through feveral parts of Italy i 
have had occafion to obferve, that it 
comes into fafliion pretty faft, cfpccially 
in our maritime towns : and feveral of 
our patriots have told me, with much 
political forrow, that the vanity of imi-^^ 
tating le miledi d'lngkilterra^ was beginning; 
to fppil our beft fignora's, and greatly in* 
creafed the importation of this ufelefs an4 
coftly drug. 

The Italians are in general very early 
rifers, efpecially in fummer. A great 
many of them who have no country- 
lioufes in which to fpend that feaibn, go 
very often at fon-rifc with their whole 
family to breakfaft in the fields at fomQ 
diftance from the towns. There they 
carry cold mcat> faufagesj^ cheefe, £ruit> 
and wine, fpread a napkin on the grafa 
near fome brook or ipring, and make a. 
moft chearful meal : then, before the fua 
^rows hot, get back home to attend their 

Vol. II. O bufinefsi 
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bufincfs ; and this morning ^xercife they 
think very wholefomc and very neceiTaryv 
tfpecially to children. This cuftom how- 
ever only prevails among the middle fort, 
and does not extend to the higher rank 
of people, who live in Italy pretty much 
after the manner of their equals in other 
civilized countries, and always breakfaft at 
home, except fometimes for a frolic when 
they are at their country-houfes. 

In the Sardinian dominions, from the 
king down to the meaneft artift, every 
body goes to his dinner at twelve o'clock : 
but in all other parts of Italy they dine 
two or three hours later. The pliace of 
diftindlion at table is the feat at the 
greateft diftance from the door at which 
the viftuals are brought in ; and this poft 
is getieraliy affigned to the oldeft woman 
ia company, or to an invited gueft. All 
tjic reft take up their places, men and 
women promifcuoufly. The trouble of 
carving is not left to the kdies, as iflt 

England. 
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England. At common tabks the men 
carve ; and at gteat tables there is gene*^ 
rally a fervapt out of livery, whofe only 
Jbufinefe is t6 carve for the company. A 
4commo)i dinner begins with what is called 
in EjiglAiid » French foup, and ftill oftener 
with a mpfe either of rice, of macaroni's^ 
i>r q( legumes : then follow the boiled 
meats} then the roailed; and laft the 
chcefe and fruit : nor is it cuftomary ever 
to dine but in this order« As to our rich 
people^ they have their French cooks a^ 
in England, and their dinners are nearly 
fuch as thoie of all the rich throughout 

_ • 

Europe* 

Our w4)nKsn in general drink moftly 
lirater at their meal« : but our men drink 
two or three large glafTes of wine : and 
no health is drank to any body, prefent or 
ftblenc, exicept a foreigner is invited. In 
this ^a(e we drink healths once or twice^ 
in oDQ^aace with an outlandifh cullonh, 
9i whidbt wc tic ^1 appriied $ and ufe it 

O 2 likewiA^ 
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likcwifc at nuptial dinners in favour of the 
married couple. 

As foon as dinner is over, every thing 
on the table is removed to make room, 
firft for liquors, of which we have feveral 
forts of our own making, and then for 
coffee, which is brought when the fervants 
have dined. In thofe parts of Italy where 
the winter is very cold, fire is kept under 
the table while dinner lafts : and I re- 
member the time when it was very com- 
mon to have water in fummer for every 
gueft to keep his naked feet in, while 
dinner laded : but this cuftom is at pre- 
fent almoft totally difufed. 

In fummer, almoft every body after 
dinner goes to fleeip for an hour: or two, 
either on an eafy chair or a bed. For this 
reafon we feldom drefsr before dinner, as 
they do in England ; but eat in our ba- 
nians and morning - go^ns : and if we 
have drefled after breakfaft, in order to 
go out, we lindrefs, oh purpofc to be 

more 
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more eafy at table : and here I muft fay 
again, that this cuftom does not extend 
to our nobility and better fort of people, 
who have long adopted the cuftom of 
going to their dinner in full drefs j which 
puts them to the inconvenience of drefling 
again when they do not abftain from fleep- 
ing after dinner^ 

In fummer, when the fun begins to 
decline, few people care to ftay at home ; 
but every one that can, women ^s well 
as men, go to walk till night, as many in 
company as poflible for the convenience 
of chatting ; and always where the great 
people refort in their coaches : and thi« 
walking backwards and forwards ufually 
lafts till half an hour or an hour after 
fun-fet. 

When the walk is over we go ta flip- 
per, which always begins with fome fort 
of fallad and ends with fruit. After fup- 
pcr we go out again to walk, except the 
nobility, who by this time have repaired 

O 3 u 
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to fome houfe where a tonverfazione id 
kept, Thofe that go out after fupper^i 
ramble about the ftreets, zfi many as can 
be got together, and enjoy the frcfh air, 
lifteoing to the finging and playing of 
thofe who divert themfelves and others 

with either ; and there are always a good 
many who do it in all our chief towns. 
Thus our ftreets in fummer are more 
frequented in the night than in the day-r 
time. • This fort of diverfion is generally 
enjoyed till midnight, and by many till 
one or two in the morning : then thefc 
parties break up, and people go homen 
repeat the fame prayers they faid in the 
morning, and go to bed. 

Such is the ufual tenour of life in Italy, 
There arc few Italians that care for amuA 
ing themfelves with any kind of play in 
fummer : but in winter they beguile their 
cpld and long evenings with cards, and 
in moft parts of eaftcrn Italy with chefs,j 
|iacI?:gammon, tric-trac, and other fuch 
2 . ^^nies* 
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games* Of thcfc I Aiall not {peak here, 
becaufe they are known to the Englifti 
as well as to us : but of thofe card-games 
thkt are only in ufe amongft us, I ihall 
fay fomething in another place. 

An Italian one degree above the vulgar, 
never fits at table v^rithout having iirft 

refrefhed his hands, efpecially in fummer : 
and the water for this purpofe is admini- 
ftred by a fervant. Nor do we ufe water- 
glafifes after our meals, as people do in 
England ; but if any body chufes to wafh 
his hands or mouth, he leaves the table, 
and goes to another part of the rogm. 

As for our food, I have not many Angu- 
larities to note, except that few Italians 
can endure beef at their tables. Many 
Englifh minifters refiding at our courts, 
and many English gentlemen habituated 
in the country, finding the beef to their 
tafte in Several parts of Italy, have kindly 
endeavoured to bring it into fafliion, and 
^vould oerAiade us to eat it roafted. Nay, 

O 3 I remember 
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I remember a noble lord who had fo much 
good-nature as to fend for a butcher out 
of his own country, to teach the butchers 
of Turin the true way of cutting up an » 
ox. Yet his endeavours proved vain, and 
he could not remove many from their 
fooliih opinion that beef is grofs foodji 
only fit for the vulgar, to whom they 
leave it freely, ufing only fome of the 
choiceft parts for bouilli : and the vulgar 

themfelves will not eat it roafted, but 
boil or ftew it, or bake it into pies highly 
feafoned with pepper, garlick, onipns, and 
other ftrong ingredients. 

Salt-beef we diflike ftill more than 
roaft-beef; and 'no falted meat of any 
kind is ever brought to our polite tables,^ 
except faufages and tongues. Our chief 
meat is veal ; and though in fome places 
it is eat young, yet in general it is not 
ufed until fix or feven months old. We 
have alfo pork, that is reckoned excellent 
by foreigners as well as by us ; and fowls 

of 
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of all forts in abundance, both tame and 
wild. We often eat kid and lamb; but 
rarely mutton, becaufe it is not very good 
throughout Italy, except that which comes 
from Savoy, Switzerland, and the higher 
parts of the Apennine. The low people 
eat the mutton that is bred in the flat 
parts of Italy ; and if any body above the 
vulgar has a mind, for the fake of variety, 
to a leg or a ftioulder of it, it is never 
eaten but roafted, and ftuck all over with 
garlick, fage, and rofemary before it goes 
to the fpit or the oven. Nor are large 
joints of meat ferved to our tables, except 
in large families that can confume them 
in a day, becaufe in a country where the 
heat is coniiderable during many months^ 
k cannot be cuftomary to favc viftuals for 
to-morrow. 

On meagre days, (the obfervation of 
which in my late vifit to Italy I found faft 
ficclinin^) the fea, the lakes, the rivers, 
and the numerous artificial ponds, furnifh 

the 
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the greateft part of our towns with a 
great variety of fifli, as the gardens and 
fields do of vegetables, which our cooks 
know how to drefe in feveral and very 
palatable ways by th6 helps of butter, 
cheefe^ fpices, anchovies, capers, and 
other, ingredients, and efpecially mufli- 
rooms and truffles, which many provinces 
of Italy afford in abundance, and of the 
moft delicate kind. We eat befides great 
quantities of dry and fait fifh, which we 
get from abroad, and drefs it in many 
ways not known in England, as far as my 
obfervations have gone. 

We have not yet the ufe of potatoes. 
An* Englifh conful in Venice cultivates 
them with good fuccefs in his fine garden 
nor far from Mefl:re, a place about five 
miles from Venice : bur few of his Italian 
guefts will touch, them. Such is the re- 
pugnance that the generality of mankind 
iiave for eating what they have not been 
early accuftomed to eat, that an EngliflK 
captain who brought to Naples a large 

cargo 
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cargo of potatoes during the late famine, 
was obliged to throw them overboard, as 
he could not even find people willing to 
take them for nothing. And yet we have 
fevcral little nations, if I may fo call 
them, along the ridge of the Apennines, 
who eat almoft nothing elfe through a 
good part of the year but chcfnuts, ^of 
which they make even bread ; and many 
poor peafants in other parts, who eat 
;5ilmoft nothing elfe but polenta inftead of 
wheat- bread. 

When the Italians have taken their 
afternoon naps in fummer, their fervants 
attend with lemonade, orgeate, flierbet, 
and other cooling drinks that have beetl 
kept in ice. They drink plentifully of 
them not only then, but almoft every 
hour of the day : nor do they ever want 
this refrefliment, becaufe great quantities 
of ice and fnow arc preferved all over 
Italy for the hotter months. Should there 
cv€r be a fcarcity of it any where, which 
l^appens but feldom, and in very few 

places. 
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|>laces, people would lament it near as 
much as a famine : and at Venice, where 
it would be very difficult to have ice- 
houfes under ground becaufe of the water, 
ice is brought every fummer-night from 
the continent ; and there are laws by 
which the people who keep'cofFee-houfes 
are obliged to provide the town with fo 
neceflary a thing, as it would greatly dif- 
trefs the labouring people, if they could 
not cool their wine at meals, and quench 
their thirft many times a day with frozea 
water. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 

X ought to be a painter father than a wri^ 
ter, in order to give a clear idea of the 
variety of dreffes ufed in the feveral parts 
of Italy. However this variety appears 
more in the habits of the women than of 
the men ; and that, of the women too of 
the lower rank. The men throughout 
Italy drefs as in moft parts of Europe, ex- 
cept the nobles of Venice and Genoa^^ whoie 
habits are peculiar to themfelves, and to 
thofe few amongft their fubjefts in each 
town, who have the privilege of drefiing 
like them. 

The winter- drefs of a Venetian noble^ 
confifts of a long woolen black gown bor« 
dered with ermine, which he ties about his 
middle with a filver clafp : this gown has 
large hanging fleeves. He wears likewife 
an enormous wig; but ho hat or cap, 

though 
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though fbrmeriy a black cap was part of 
his drefs. His fummer-drefs is likewife 
blacky open» loofe^ and fhorter than thaC 
of the winter, with a filk-coat under it 
made after an old fafhidn fomewhat re-* 
fembling what is called a Vandyke-drefs«» 
The peculiar drefs of his lady is alfo old- 
fa(hioned^ and made of black velvet. 

The nobleman of Genoa drefles alio in 
blacky but after the modern manner, with 
a narrow iilk cloak hanging 4own hip 
h^cki oor U his wig fo large as the Vene- 
dan>A He wears a plain hat, generally 
JWider his m:m» Hi$ lady dt^ts pften 'm 
colours ; but her drefs of cerempny i$ 
hhck £lk or hltck i^lvet, according to tbf 
feafon. 

. At Venice the inhabitants in general 
w«ar large grey ck>aks, in fummer of filk^ 
andin winter of hhds. iUk lined with white 
pliifh, over their ordinary drtfy. Jht 
cloaks of Uie lower fort are ftuCs of any co^ 
|o«r • Svcb at Icfift wts the fyibiw of cjpaka 

whea 
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\rhea I was there laft : but the Venetians 
do not fHck long to a fafhion in point of 
cloaks. I remember the time when they 
were all of fcarlet-cloth, and afterwards 
of fine camblet. 

At Rome the better fort of people, and 
even married men, drefs for the greater 
part like abbots : aiid thefe are all the de- 
viations from the common fafhion that I 
have obferved in Italy amongft men : but 
with regard to women, it is not eafy to 
defcribe their peculiar fafhions in different 
places^ and give an idea of the Genoefe 
mSferOf and the divers forts of zendddo^s^ or 
head-drefies and veils ufed in other parts 
when they intend to be ful}-dreiled. In 
fome parts the women cover only their 
heads 3 in fome their heads and fhoulders; 
in fome the whole upper part of Aeir 
body; and fome the wjiole body from head 
to foot : and there are places, where wo« 
men cover their gowns from the wafte 

down with a black petticoat, as if they 

wanted 



wanted to conceal the richnefs or the 
prettynefs of their drefs^ 

Gentlemen throughout Italy in the hot 
months drefs in the thinned filks, and ufe 
velvet in winter, befides cloth of all forts 
and colours, much laced or embroidered if 
they can afford it ; for they love finery as 
well as the French. In winter like wife 
they line their coats with coftly furs; wear 
large muffs; and in many parts adorn their 
hats with feathers when they are young. 
The men wear fwords all over Italy, ex- 
cept at Venice, where the narrownefs of 
the itreets and the gondola's would make 

it very inconvenient. Even flrangers at 
Venice, leave their, fwords at home, and 

put on a cloak. , 

The pooreft peafants in many parts of 
Itdy, wear neither hat, cap, cravat, flock- 
ings, nor fhoes ; nay in fome of the 
fouthernmofl provinces they are fatisfied 
with a grofs unbuttoned fhirt and trowfcrs 
in fummer, and a very ordinary coat in 

winter. 
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winter, but ftill barelegged. Yet it is ob^ 
fervable, that upon the whole they are 
much more large-: bodied and better made 
than the Piedmontefe> Lombards, and Ve- 
netians, who cloath thcmfelves much bet- 
ter. The Apulians and Calabrefc efpecially, 
are fpoken of as the fineft race of men in 
Europe, taking the word Jine^ in the fenfe 
of painters, and not of young ladies. 

With regard to our habitations, there 
dre perhaps more ftately houfes in Italy 
than in France and England taken toge- 
ther. Neverthelefs I am of opinion that 
we are not lodged fo comfof tably as the 

Englifh, nor are our houfes furniflied 

< 

with fo much tafte, or abounding with fo 
many conveniencies as theirs. It is true 
that . we have in Italy fome immenfe 
eftates; but Upon the whole the wealth 
of our nobility and gentry is not at all pro- 
portioned to their number, which is cer- 
tainly too great. And I am not fure, 
whether our having a great many people 
Vol. II. P of 
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t>f a high rank in life, determined t>y thfelf 
birth and not by their forttines^ may not 
prevent the difFufion of a general tafte for 
elegance and convenience ihrSugii our 
country : for it happens iri fuch circoili- 

ftances, that if a fui'table frgurc be kept' 
up in one part of life, it muft ofteft be 
purchafed by the facrifice of foniething la 
another part; and the whole cannot be com- 
fortably and reputably filled up fo, as to 
furniih an uniform ftyle of accomodation.. 
This general fituation has fo much in- 
fluence, even in cafes which do not ftriftly 

come \yithin this obfervation, that an 

*- «... , ,' 

Englifh gentleman, put upon a par with i 
gentleman in Italy in point of income, 
(due allowance made for the price of things 
in each country) will live much better 
than the Italian: the furniture of his houfe 

' ' ^ * - . ' • « 

will coft him as much as an Italian 3 fo 

will his coach, the trappings of his liorfes, 

and all other things: but ftill he will have 

every thing more neatly done, more genteel, 

and much better contrived for iiCc, 

•■- Hierfe 
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Hfre an Bngltfiiman perhaps will ob« 
fervp, that the abundance of conveniencws 
in England drifes from ihe fuperiority of 
tkp Engiiijt pvpr tile Italian? w poinf orf* 
richcB, a$ welj a? frq^i their greaier Jcnow-» 
Mdge of life, and acquaintance wUh po-t 
litencf6. But I Ma not intirdy of thi? 
^iirion ; and though I ailow the EngliOl 
workmen to be generally better than ours i 
yet I will venture to ^Skri, that the dif-t 
ference between the riches of the two 
nations is far from being fo great as is 
fancied by many people in En^and» and 
even in italy, where the notion prevails 
that die Englifli are beyond all comparifon 
richer than the Italians. ' 

To attempt a proof of my aflertion would 
require a very long difcuffion^ and lead me 
too far. But to cut the matter as fhort a9 
poiiible^ let any body enquire into the in-» 
comes of our feveral governments, and he 
urill fuxdfthat the fum total is not very ihofC 
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of the income of this nation, taken upon 
an average from the laft year of the late war. 
* I am fenfible that the greateft part of 
my readers, inftead of giving themfelves this 
trouble, will laugh at me for offering fo 
much upon this fubjedt; .thofe in particu- 
lar, who know no more of Italy than what 
has been faid in print by feveral of their 
travellers; and chiefly by Mr, Sharp, who 
has fpoken fo wifely and fo diffufely of the 
poverty y the wretchednefs., the unhappinefs^ 
the miferablejiate, and the deplorable cohdi-- 
tion of the Italians. But this is to rail and 
declaim, and not to reafon. \ know that 
any body who has eyes, and will make ufe 
of them, may fee every where in Italy fine 
houfes, fine coaches, fine horfes, and fine 
liveries : I know that there are a number 
of gentlemen richly, dreflfed, and of ladies 
fparkling with gold and jewels : I know 
that many nations of Italy, efpecially in the 
horthern and weftern parts, are {o far from 
t^jeing rigid economifts, that ftrangers in 

4 general 
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'general charge them with epicurei/m, be- 
caufe they will have even a difgufting va- 
riety of di(hes on their tables. I know 
that our numerous fea-ports are full of 
Ihippihg: I know that almoft all our 
towns have large and fine theatres, all 

much frequented ; and many temples even 
fuperiour to the moft famous of ancient 

Greece and Rome : I know that our public 
Ihows are in many places very coftly, and 
fome much finer than that of an Englifh 
Lord Mayor's. I know that when a fo- 
reign king, queen, or great prince comes 
to Italy, they meet in fome parts of It 
with grander entertainments than any 
where in Europe : I know befides, that 
Italy is not only fertile, but that it pro- 
duces upoh the whole, more rich commo- 
dities than any other country in Europe of 
equal extent ; and I know in fine that the 
ballance of commerce upon a general ave- 
rage is greatly in its favour.* And know- 
ing all this, in confequence of the many 
careful obfervations that I have made there 
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-for ^ confiderablc fpace of tbhe, ami of 
"the many informations I liave procured, 
how it it pofiiblc to help a movement of 
^contempt or pity againfl fuch as havifig 
jrcrufed 110 other tvriter up^n Italy than 
Mr. Sharp, borrow all their notions frcnn 
him, and form a judgement of that coun- 
try upon his mifreprefentation$ ? 

It is true on the other hand, that, befides 
many difadvantages we have when com- 
pared to the Engliih, many . fpots in our 
country are little lefs than barren^ or not 
cultivated as they might be. But are all 
tradts of lands, fo large as Italy, quite fer- 
tile, or quite well cultivated any where 
in the world ? I am fure this is not the 
cafe of Great Britain, where £ven in the 
fouthern part§ I have fecn vaft tracts of 
defart; and in the northern I am told» that 
a very great proportion of the country i$ 
quite wild and barren. 

It is likewife true, that th^re are ip ouf 
churches many filver-lamps and iilvtr-can^ 

die- 



^4lejfticits, >5^hkhi a,ccording to Mr. Sharpi, 
ijt»\veceil;)e;ttpr tofcindto the mint,, and thus 
enlarge -our cQmn3terqe. :But thefe fages 
^who advife all nations to throw their ufelefs 
iilv.er into the great ocean of commerce, 
why do ,thcy not fend to the mint thofe 
•majiy jilver }baubles that adorn their fide- 

<boards ? Yet Mr. Sharp's notion is mifera- 
ble and childifli ;. for it is by quite diffc- 
rent methods that commerce is fupported 
and flouriiheSa 

But if Italy is near fa rich as Eifgland^ 
how does it happen^,, that the Englifh na- 
tion is fo renowned all over the world for 

its power, which is the natural confequence 
of its riches, and how does it happen^^ 
that the Italian makes no figure at all either 
in Europe or any where elfe ? 

To this queftion I cannot give any aiv- 
fwer, until I fee all Italy, or even the 
greater part c^ it, under a fingle govern- 
ment, either free or flavifh, no matter 
which ; and until then> Mr* Sharp is very 
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Welcome to call the few frigates and gallics 
of the Pope and the king of Naples i/7/- 
putian fleets ', to fay fay that the king of 
Sardinia Je//s the grafs that is cut in one of 
his gar dens y though the grafs-plots there are 
not altogether as large as South- Audley- 
Square; and a thoufand fuch other imper^ 
tinencies no lefs naufeous to read than t^ 
relate. 
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CHAP, XXXIII- 

A H E man would certainly appear 
extraordinary, if not ridiculous, who 
fliould attempt to appreciate the diflFereift 
degrees of mental power pofleffed by the 
chief European nations, when confidered 
as bpdies oppofed to bodies, and endea* 
vour to form his eftimate, either by 
drawing inferences ftom thofe portions of 
wit that they muft neceflarily employ 
when they play at their national games of 
cards, and from thofe refources of genius 
that muft have been pofleffed by thofe 
amongft their refpeftive predeceffors^ who 
firft invented thofe games. 

Forbearing therefore to enter into this 
fubtle and odd difquififion, I will only 
obferve, that it is not without reafon the 
^ngUfli are proud of their whtjiy "the 

French 



French of their piquet, and the SpaniarcJ^ 
of their ombre *, which, as I take it, arc 
the three beft |;amea pf cards ^mpngft the 
feveral that their nations poflefs. To ob- 
tain a vidlory or to hinder a defeat at any 
iftf Tthgfe gftpw^j |€!!iW/:s. io piAC^ quick- 

ivsftfer if jei^n ,roen .of goo<i i^a^ts :ai» 
diatteied when thfiy .ate :pmif?d feic :tfek 
d»2Qm^Uihis«]»t.. 

^ Which ;of thefe Ar?e gag[»5S[ rs^^irM 
^c gmji^r pffQft;in>thp imfeftt^oib or (3b^- 
j0i%Ad$MSif)il cikill in th^ Qi^^ement^ JE 
wIHtwt Mtake .D|)fin niie to dej^rniine : :but 
3 tiiiixk myielf rwell in titled to iay, that 
4hreei,o]r four of our Italian games of cards 
^re &lq[U)ft as fup^riour in. both re/pe<3:s b> 
oiiukifl, to piquet^ -and to ombre, as chtf& 
is fuperiour to polifli-drafts. The games 
I mean, are thofe which we form out ot 

^ it ought to ht fpelled bmibn^ which In. Spaniii 

thofe 
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ftht>ie car4«'CdUed MirbsbiaterZA^ TarrQcca^si 

iPbdinorit tod L»nbap%;. >I cf«(^e rfljkp 
;9)e«iicf'a :iiid«d(geci(efe &r ^detvcfur^eg to 
^we jikst ifen»e id»a «)f both thefe gfiq»itt9f 
n^tt6 make tbim^foofibk, t&atlfae ^gbaHm>$> 

^B/Gidot&i by maal^nd as igrm^^ iare like^ 

wiTeigfoat m 4kofe tJMt mMdjobd <wUl :fe« 
gard as little. 

£otth the sGoincbiate and Uie ' tftrraoco's 

Cx)niifl: >of five ibits in%ad of four, . ^s 

common xrards do. Four of tbofe five 

. fttits aafwer Gxa£dy to the ^four of the 

ccHiuaon -cank, -with oolrj .the addition of 

-ene c^rd ^to the thfee that are figured in 

'tedchfuit; £!>'t]iiat* mftead of king, queen* 

land 'kQave^ ^we havie king, .queen, horft^ 

:man, and knarre, both in the minchiate 

^d the tarroccoV.* As to the fifth fuit, 

•Itconfifts of forty^one cards in the min* 

•dkiatejand of twenty- two in the tarrocco's; 

and 
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and this fifth fuit in both games is called 
by a name that anfwers to trumps in 
Englifti. Both games may be played by 
only two, or only three people in feveral 
ways ; but the moft ingenious as well as 
the moft in ufe, are two or three games 
that arc played by four people ; and more 
efpecially one which is played by one 
againft three, much after the ruling prin- 
ciple of ombre, and another played two 
againft two, not unlike whift, 
•^ By this account the reader will foon 

» ■ • • ♦ • 

• comprehend, that each of thofe games 

• • • 

* muft nccefiarily be much fupcriour to 
whift and ombre, bccaufe of the greater 
number of combinations produced either by 

' the ninety-feven cards of the minchiate, or 
by the fcventy-eight of tarrocco ; which 
combinations cannot but give a larger 
fcope to the imagination of the player 
than the lefler number arifing from the 
forty of ombre, or the fifty- two of whift, 
and oblige him to exert his memory and 

judgment 
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judgment much more than either af whift> 
ombre, or piquet. 

I have heard ftrangers, unable to cora- 
prchcnd any of thefe our games, object 
both to the tarrocco's and the minchiate, 
that they cannot be fo diverting as the 
three mentioned, becaufe they produce 
fo many combinations as muft prove too 
fatiguing. But if this argument carries 
conviftion, we muft of courfe conclude, 
that chefs is Icfs delightful than loo, be- 
caufe it forces the mind to. a greater recol- 
ledlion of its powers than loo. This 
rcafoning is certainly juft with regard to 
little and fluggifti minds ; but will . not 
hold with refpeiS to thofe that are lively 
and comprehenfive. However, thofe Ita- 
lians, whofe minds are much too con- 
tradted and difproportioned to the tarroc- 
co*s and the minchiate, or thofe who do 
not chufe to exert thir talents tpo nxuch, 
have ftill the means of diverting them- 
fclves with feveral other games at cards 

that 
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thiLt require w greater «pinpftiti fidtiueingi^ 
nation, memory and unfjbril^yadifigA thaa 
whift> piquet^ and ombre : and other 
kill, that ar« upon a pretty equal footing 
with humble loo itfelf* 

Let me add an cbfervation inore upon 
this fubjedt, . Many ftrangers are furprifed 
that the Italians learn their games eaiUy^ 
and in a very little time play at them with 
as much Ikill as the beft players among 
themfelves. Hence they infer very kindlyi 
that Italy abounds in gamblers more thau 
their own refpedtive countries* But i$ 
this inference very logical ? I apprehen4 
they would fay better, if they would b^ 
pleafed to fay, that the Italians^ accuf* 
tomed to more complicated games, can 
cafily defcend to play thofe, which, com- 
paratively fpeaking, require. lefs wit and 
lefs attention. 

• N. B- I have not wrote this fiiort chap- 
ter for the perufal of thofe who make it a 
point to contemn all frivolous amufementsy 
' 2 and 
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and look upon themfclves with great reve- 
rence becaufe they always detefted gaming. 
I intend it only for thofe connoiflcurs in 
ingenuity, who know that cards have not 
only the power of refcuing the ordinary' 
part of mankind from the torpid encf dach* 
menfs of dulnefs, but of affording alfo^an 
efficacioiis-refrfefiimfeilf etett tbthe thiftkefj 
af!er a long rafi of d«6^ meditafion* 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

JL H E Italians, are no great hunters oil 
horfeback, and have not the cuftom of* 
running after the fox, as many people do 
in England, Pcrhapg our winters are too 
cold and our fummers too hot for fuch 
paftimes, or perhaps our plains are too 
narrow, our mountains too high and rug- 
ged, and our rivers too rapid and frequent 
for this diverfion. Yet feveral of our 
fovereigns have their hunting ieats> and 
follow fomctimes the violent exerciie of 
purfuing the Hag and the wild boar, and 
even the wolf. But this is: no part of out 
national charadter, and in general we 'do 
not love fuch dangerous exercifes. W* 
ire fonder of fowling and laying fnares for 
the feathered kind ; and as to the arts of 

« 

(iatching birds, there is perhaps no nation 
in" Eili^opc --fo dexteri)iis. as. the Italians^ 

. sW'ho, 



-1 
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\vii«i, fctiiottg nthet ihvettfiohs fot tliis 
fMir^oib^ iacvt t)iat ctf the Roccoh, a fhort 
4lt:(K»M!tt ^ trhith i hope tvin not prove 
%macte^table. 

A R6ceolo is a circtrkf ^i <>t ground) 
^na«d^ 't^ «tt «mitotm%« and ut lbm6 
•imiMHcfe firotii iuiy -wood, t'his %)0t is 
ftMK6d #iflt «udtfle^!ized trees hi ft circa^ 
.lor i^ptilktoA^ the Aiatlieftef' of the dtdit 

mikkAi tx^ tiot hi Metyhttitiyi ate tovtred 
im iMNS fide ^(fl tl titt that is Itfl upon 

tlbB 4Ma vriHrki . Hkt Kwde is >Hkem!fe 
lihuDttdd w&lii «l-M6 iihUck loiver than '6at 
licdge riMind« ttidlttti fai its >oeifter a gveeA 
«id buflif Imit Itlixt ic«nuiin6 aastf •cages 
|«tt «)f -i^o-fikeii, ^Mcfactt^ 4hd Tudi knA 
df faifttt bttnda.. A yaft^ or tsir» fr«irii 
ihofis c^gtsflA ^[>v^ is ^acMul, that Jtas htm 
long 4»f<id ^Ibre^hind to eat bu lbo4 
perching 4on A tfluM't ^ok» ithe uj^wt coc-^ 
ixemi^ of #hicli is ferined into a kmd of 
iimall cufliion^ fluffed with rags or ftraw. 
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On , one fide of the circular hedge a 
tower is built about twenty feet high, the 
brickwork of which: is: well concealed by 
the branches and leaves of vines, ivy, and 
other creeping plants. 

At thje feafon in which birds arc on 
their paffage to other countries and regions, 
the Roccpltja ; that is, the man who owns 
a Roccclo^ afcends the; tower from within 
by a ftaiff-cafeor a ladder two or three 

hours before the rifing of the fun. At the 

* - ■• 

,top of the- tower there is a fmaU room for 
him to fland ; and from the window there, 
he keepa ;a,good look-^out towards that 
part of » the horizon from which the birds 
come. As foon a$ he fptes c>r latears any, 
he gives a pull to a long firing that Ke ha5 
/aftenpd 'before to the Iqg. oP the owl in 
the green hut below. \The owl thus fud-^ 
denly pulled; falls to the ground from the 
pole of cuftiion on wHich he was refting, 

but prefently hops upbn tt again. How- 

» . • - • » • 

ever the moment he falls he is" perceived 

< , ...' ... . . , . 
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^y the bifds in the c^e» H^te) give a fjxd^ 
deii C17 ; and> fpof tfmcn fajr thcj^ do it 
/(H* jpy^ pretending that all bifds; rejoice 
at the, i^ght of the owl. The cry i& heard 
by thje birds ih the air ; tod ais many as 
there zie, they all plunge precipitately 
in the Roccolo^ as if wanting to fee what 
is the matter. The RocfcoUfta^ who ^nows 
what will be the confcquence of fhe cry 
made by his little prifoners in the pages, 
Klands ready wkh many fhort pieces of 
wood by his fide, to fling them at the fly* 
ing birdsi Thefe pieces of wood, by the 
help of fome wicker-work on two fides, 
grofsly refemble a kite when on the wing. 
As foon as the birds are near a-groun4 
Svithin the area, without giving them time 
to light on the green hut, or the branches 
and bufhes there, he throws as quick as 
he can feveral of his falfe kites over their 
iieads, and thus frightens the poor things ^ 
\vho endeavouring tO; efcape the mock 
enemy through the circular trees, run di* 

0^2 rcajy 
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tfaas tb^ wis catogte ih ^wtt - fflffiibet^ 
bHd and Yftdit, if Idieir fs^^ U imkii^ 

viioa fat foch a |nifll%e ) iior doct tlft 

l»ifd$ l^oid &dl- IHglftr^hd tbrc6 HftM 
\a6ccef6 vfiM UtaSki the hifis kkdp ^ Ji 

kttepte thette cftfite Ml ktti filbiilk, only 
^^WMfift^ !fi««ir tftfafcto timfe Arbugh ffeve- 

feifkJ^thfefs 8ffe 'db^ffiQ'l of fev6fal tii'dfr. 
Afl -birds lie vtry Mil ^he& dsey feci 
^erilfelvts '6tf tafig'led ift ^ flet, "exetpt Tthe 
latfe, wh6 is htlkih caiigtit lifmlfelf in a 
H^ccoJo 'tiylleft too ekger in puirfuiitg the 
fttiatt birds. A kite, as {don as fallen Iii, 
fqueaks as loud as he can ; "but "there is 
''"""■ ■ always^ 
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sltetps^hiilly Mow (^ %ctw«r» nsad^.to 

tlif r. 1^ 19 QOQia^fi or 1191 i« QlhM p«r|9 of 

ah4>t)a4« ^ (©vci4 |#jpc«i vriik %tt b«4"% 

19^^ I msy potiEtblf caK jwcuHic ta us,. 
ifi tJutf afed ea. t]ioie of owr lakes wktch 
siji)((iaivi with \uxds of tibc welnlooted 
kind. There in the proper {eaJxm sk haor- 
%ed;%hf bio^Sft or moirc ^ iilb^ width 
ci thq )%ke ]:e%Btre» it« 4fe proviidcd. 
^h of |h(^ IxMtti*, befid^s the i?ower* 

C^3 contain* 
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tbntains a fportfman^ who has by h^s lide 
a number of hand-guns ready loaded. The 
boats ftart all at once in a line firom one 
lide of the lake^ and make towards the 
other where the game is flown at the fight 
of fo many boats and people* ^ As the 
boats approach^ the frighted birds rife all 
in a cloud to a certain hight^ and fly to- 
wards the oppofite fide of the lake, whencci 
the fpor tfmen ftarted ; and as they are pafHng 
over-head^ each fportfman difchargcs his 
pieces at them as fail as he can, and makes 

many birds fall into the water, and often 

■ "" ,.«« ••• 

into the boats. As this fort of chacc is no 
lefs noify than pleafant, there ar^ many 
ladies who partake of it, and prove very; 
good fportfwomen not at all afraid of agunV 
When the fport is over, the dead fowls 
are collected and divided amongft the 
fportfmen. . : 

On the lagtma's about Venice they have 
likewife andther Very odd way of killing; 
qiiatitities of- the palmipedous bir-ds that^ 

ar« 
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are there in grejit plenty. Seve/'al empty 

jind uncovered tvibs are. funk .in (hallows 

• #■. • • ' 

within two or three inches of the brim, 
and placed at proper diftance from, pagh 
other. Many fportfmen, well provided 
with hand-guns ready loaded, . and car- 
tridges to load again in cafe of neceffity, 
go in boats to thofe tubs before break of 
day ; get into them, and fend the boats 
away. As foon as the day- light ap- 
proaches, the birds fly all about in fearch 
of their food. The fportfmen who ft and 
peeping at the brim of thdir tubs, fhoot 
^t all thofe that come within reach. The 
fport lafts a good part of the morning; 
;and when it is oyer, the boatmen come 
to fetch the fportfmen out of the tubs ; 
row about colledling the dead floating 
birds; th^n all go merrily together to 
land, where the game is fairly dividr 

cd. 

^Imight ' defcribc not a few other me- 
thods ufcd in Italy towards making prey 

CL+ of 
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of all kind of birds, could I rcc^lIeA any 
quite fo lingular as thcfe already mciw 
doned : sind I might alfp take notice of 
our various waya of making war upon the 
inhabitants of the wafer^ had I ever de^ 
lighted in this oihtr kind of fjpgrt. But 
though I have heaf d much lp this purpofQ 
ifrhexi I was young, yet a courfc of yc^u'S 
and long abfcnce have i^carly defaced ^ 

my knowledge on fiich parti^ulayrj, 
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C H A ?. XXXV. 

X H B better fort of people among the 

Italians, like the people of the fame 

' « . • • • » - , . " ',. 

rank in moft modern nations, are not iii 
general very foniJ of prbcnring'theniftlvby 
plcaforc tjr means of violent excrcifei 
However^ it is otherwiMi wl»^ tbe^ €€tiii^ 
mon peopk \ and tihe mentiotiliig a. ffcw 
6f their dtivcrfiofi&' wkich approcick nearcA 
fo the aneks^t pale^rica} games, togedku 
witk a iUeciodi account of ^mc barharoiM 
pa^mee which ace ki i^ft ^^ foiraral ptrtt 
qf itafy, win poffihty oat he tho«^t ma^ 
proper, ^ tewlttg to giy^ i li^k npio^ 
oomplett ido^ o^ fha waAOdrs pf t|M% 

fiWjatry. 

On* of the moft ynivwftl divcrfioij? 

amoog 9$„ «Qd which I believe peculiar 
ta ^taJy, i$ thsit of the Palhne^ A Pallonc 
ts $ Wia^r-ball filled with^ an-, and about 
9»r\>i^ ^z xxian's he^d^ Thfi number of 

thole 



•• 
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thofc that play at the Pallonc are generally 
twelve; that is> fix againft fix. No man 
is reckoned a good player, who cannot 
throw the ball at lead to a hundred yards 
diftance at the fifft blovy^. They ftrike it 
with a wooden inflruinent called Bracciale, 
which with regard to its form, bears fomc 
refcmblance to a muflf, and is covered all 
over with fliort wooden fpikes cu| in the 
ihftpe of a diamond. 

Into this inftrument th^ player intro- 
^uccs his band and arm almoft up tP the 
elbow, and firmly grafps a pqg fixed acf ofs 
in the inward part of the Bracciale, Thus 
armed, and lightly clad, and each, player 
previoufiy ported at a proper diftance from 
each other, fix againft fix as I faid, they 
^all to it with great alertnefs, and ftfike 
the Pallone backwards and forwards with 
as much fttength and dexterity as they 
can whenever It ^omes in theit way, or 
run to it when it. is at a diftance,' all eri- 
deavouring t^.make it .ultimately" fall far. 
from themfelves, and into the ground ocr 

cupie4 
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CUpicd by their ^ntagonifts ; very moch 
Upon the plan pf tennis-ball^^ fuppofing i% 
played by many players, 

This gaiqe, which papnpt be played 
but in fpacious places^ apd mpft convey 
niently by the fide of foo^e hi^h wall « 
long range of buildings, is yery CQmmoii[ 
in fummer, towards the latter part qf the^ 
afternoon, in almofl: all our town$ an4 
villages : and it is ufual all over Italy for, 
the players of one place, to fend chal- 
lenges to thofe of another, (fometinies at 
the diftance of a hundred miles and more) 
and invite them to try their /kill at it for 
a ftated fum of money :. on which occa* 
fions e{pecially, great crouds of people 
refort to fee them play j nor are gentle- 
men and people of rank averfe to be fome«- - 
times in the number of the players. 

Anton <-maria Salvini has given a full 
detail in print of another Italian game of 
the gymnafiic kind, called Calcio. which 
is likewife played with paJJone^ and Irac-' 
dale's by two numerous and parti-coloured 

bands 
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his curiofity about i^i$ ^i^, «f . wkicl^ % 
il^Mitnt idea mfty- be formecl b}» onljp 
caftitog ar look on tl^e plate prefixed bjr 
that learned man to hh deftription ; and 
I will onl^ addi that this Cakiii rs^ pecv^r 
to the Ttifcjins; nay, ahnoft limited to 
the Florentines^, who ftilh exhibit it only 
on occafipn of fbm^ ftxtraordinary pHbliQ 

fejoicing. 

My curiofl^ carii^ed pie once in my 
jo\}th to yifit Scandiana *, the birth-^pUce 
of Bojai:dO| who amongft pui: pqets w^s,^ 
in my opinion, the moft righ^ endowed^ 
with the rare gift o| inyen^ioi^^ Xhsx^ I 



ti^c, as It wa$ thei> the chief p^acc of %, fnj^ ahfo;. 
lii^jB fQvercignty^. d^fcwM tp tbjs pp^t by a lon||^ 
^ies of anceftor$, whq called ttiemfelves counts o£ 

V Scandiano, 
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IbiiMii) Mipcel TtffttK bakk of « hi||l| 
pk>pltf^«^trt«» attd^ifk JC of «il its btMKbai 
in fiidi « MBMMRs- as t* aqtkc the (tranJI 

^MUleH «be tn^ lb thus fff^Mrtd* -tli^ 
bang oivKbe t«p' «f it )i icditaia ^iMiMtqr 
of kiifixu f(ffv1s« luii'QkliclrvBtatilesv isfhich 

ii'4ffilt^i *thb milt vt^gortftis 'unoagft the 
ttitftariri^ ^fcaltdits dl* the tec fjiofy «tii*> 
biMSt 'dit tetMk ^ibuMgMfiliy, ttdl xmt at 
a %ikMd, «» ^e^ Sft 4ttt¥nk \»f lot: atsi 

Mrisnd the tme » they «iAelal» ndttnftitbly 
tyu% nuid ttiftyilfg <it« l^ef mdoatour io 
|«t kt ttht defiled' iMmiifni. But dito 

Irtratbit |»aA ofthfeih ^tetelte«i A^gVettttii'; 

foHie ^{t<S^ 'al^er litii^t^ are factdliirel)^ 

boi-h AdWn, 1Mf4, ibt WaMt 6f ^uJSident 

ftrength 
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|lrcilgtt< apd dexterity, flldc down wttli 
j^raat velocity to the ground, to the n# 
iml^^mei'riment of the nuoiierous fpec-^ 
lators of both fexes: and he who' is Co 
fobuiib and ikilful as. to reach the top of 
the - trce^ and throw down the eatables^ 
ixotimiyhas jtfaeto to kicgffcifi bc^t-tnikntlj 
iiecofner ia great a f^ivourite with the 
pretty maidens round the cotintrjr> that 
JItappy file whom He deigns to pa^ hii iid- 
drefles to^. and defirt in marriage.^ < ; 

I have likewife ' fe^ in fonie pjarjs; ot 
Piedmont the young, peafants ftand eredl: 
in their carts drawn. bV oxen intoxicated 
with wine^ The drunken animals, as it 
may well be imagined^ run at a prddigious 
fatci as foon as they are let loofe, pricked^ 
and frightened by the repeated (hou tings 
and hideous 'clamour of .a numerdua.rab-' 
ble; The carts are often drawn out of 
the road, over' uneven ground, ,and not 
feldom overturned into ditches and other 
hollow places, to the great danger of the 
fellows that ride in them, who thus 

madly 
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madly expofe dieir limbs and life. Vtft 
the, vanity of appearing fuperior to one^s 
neighbour, operates alike in the human 
heart, whether ruftic or civilized; and 
the deiire of acquiring diftin6ii6n/ as well 
as the certainty, in cafe of good fucceis, 
of becoming confiderable in the eyes of 
thdi.r fweethearts, makes the young pea- 
fants of Piedmont venture upon fo peri- 
lous an exploit with the greateft intrepid 
dity and alacrity. 

In Piedmont likewife I have in my early 
days been many times a fpedtator of the 
iatiajola^ as they call it ; that is, of a 
battle ^ich was then regularly fought 
on every holiday in the afternoon, be- 
tween many of the inhabitants of one 
part of Turin againft thofe of another 
part; the numbers of each fide always 
increafed by the country-people. The 
place of aftion was under the v?ry walU 
of Turin, on the fide of the river Po# 
which runs by it. There the parties, 

which 
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Aadst ^va^ (botm M /mA cnku wMi 
^apffi during nMhJr hemn -with aiia|pief-' 

faQami%f^^m *lwy flia»wd iinaiefliUteb|r 

wifc jpuch intuited -hef^tt ikty.^oMM 
(hem. Xjbe b«Maj«k nifM tufa&Bp btfgab 
ky ^oy» ^A l»otk ftitt; iittt «)idin«riiy 
ended by grown men, who •weate paAttiUfy 
fired at the £^t «f «hb(coaib4ti^iid by 
ihe yleldujg of the ho^s on 'Ofte iidtt' wfacMl 
overpowered bjr theCr op|M}iieac&» Mmf 
were the iieods brekdn oa/fuch txrcdblMy 
and fcoccoJy « jioli^ay padStd «vithpfltCofte 
boy or man beii^ kiUed« Honncrejr^ tliib 
ancient cuilam was at j^tibofiflitd i% -i 
great moa&irA wh^ tbts Ifrefent Mng <wa« 
naarried to bis third wife ^ for it }kappfSHA 
that . the aew <|eecn> defirotis df fedDg 
the battajola, went t^i^ «a :gre«. ftttftinMi 
to view it from the higit wtU ^ the ^f* 

^ den 
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den which beldrigs to the rbyal pdlacdJ^ 
^hufing a place there that was thought out 
of the reach of a fling. Yet fo it hap* 
pened that one of the flingfinen had the 
infolence to flifig a flCfle tvher^ (he was> 
and one of h^r ladies was hit by it; which 
made the king irefolve to put ah end to 
this brutal diverfion by a moft rigid pro- 
clamation, and by fending foldiers to dif- 
pcrfe the f abble as foon as they prepared 

to afl*emble i fo that at prefent the batta- 

» , . ' •■ 

jbla confifts only of a few daring boys, 

who go t& fight at a itiuch greater dif- 

tance^ of the town than they ufed to do 

before that accident happened. 

Nor are thefe the only perilous divdr- 
fions praftifed in Italy. T hofe who de- 
Kght in viewing prints, may poflibly re- 
coUedk the having feen one done by a fii- 
mous matter, ( I have now forgot his 
name) which is commonly called IlponU 
di Pifa (the bridge ofPifaJ as it reprefents 
» kind of' battle tfarat ufed often to be 

Vol. IL R ' fought 
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fought on the bridge of that town by twa 
parties, the combatants all clad in iron- 
armour, with iron-helmets on their heads, 
and furioufly wielding heavy clubs in or- 
der to get pofleffion of the bridge. Many 
in the fcuffle had their heads and limbs 
broke, in fpight of their helmets and ar- 
mour, and nxany more were beaten or 
puflied head-long into the Arno beneath. 
It is true that thofe who thus fell, were 
immediately taken out of the water by 
the boatment pofted in the river for this 
purpofe : but as too many lives were loft 
every year at this terrible diverfion, the 
government has in my time put a flop to 
it, and only a few boys arc fufFered fome- 
times to fight with their fifts for the 
conqueft of the bridge; a thing which is. 
alfo very cuftbmary in Venice, It is ob- 
fervable that in the print above mentioned, 
the' combatants arc reprcfented naked, 
though in 'truth they fought completely 
armed. • . 



In 
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in many parts of the Romagna and the 
Marca, the pradice of bull-baiting is much 
followed ; and in my late vifit to Ancona, 
I faw a very fhowy kind of amphitheatre 
eredled on purpofe in the mafket-place 
for the exhibiting of this diverfibn in carf- 
nival- time, where numbers of fpedlators 
may conveniently fit and fee the bulls^ 
feveral of whom afford good fport to thofe 
who are pleafed with fuch diverfions, by 
toiling many Corfican dogs, which are 
reckoned the fierceft we have in Italy. 
. Nor are we totally without horfe- races; 
though, to fay the truth, fuch as are cuf- 
tomary in divers of our towns, cannot but 

appear childifh and ridiculous when com- 
pared to thofe of Newmarket, becaufe our 
horfes are every where, but in Afti*, made 
run Without riders, and generally along 
one qf the longeft ftreets. Yet it is not 
unpleafant to fee the fpirit of our horfes 
on fuch Qccaiions, and with what emula-r 

• A town about twenty miles diftant from Turin. 
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tion they ftrive to ouNrun each other, 
each appearing defirous to gain the prize 
for his owner; which prize ufaally con- 
fifts in a piece of velvet or fcarlet cloth. 
At thefe races bets are often Isdd on this 
and that horfe : yet never with that uni* 
Verfal eagernefs which is fo obfervable at 
the Englifli races. 

But one of the jnoft remarkable among 
our public diverfions, is that of the regatta 
. at Venice, where on particular days the 
gondoliers ftrive to out- row each other on 
their«grand canal, or about the Laguna« 
When the town is vifited by any royal 
perfbnage^ a* regatta is commonly one of 
the paftimes given by the republic : and 
the emulous rowers are on fuqh occafions 
iaccompanied from their ftarting-^place to 
the end of their ceurfe by many barks 
magnificently equipped, reprefcnting the 
cars of Apollo, Venus, Neptune, and other 
deities, or fome other Hiowy and fanciful 
objedl : fo that on fuch occafions Venice 
feems a town contrived by magici as many 

EngliOi 
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Englifti gentlemen faid when they law the 
regatta that was exhibited not many years 
ago to honour and divert one of their 
princes.-* .1. 

Many more are thofe of our j)ublic exer- 
cifes, which require either dexterity, or 
ilrength, or both : but moft of them have 
been defcribed by travellers who have 
undertaken to write upon Italy ; and of 
thefe, many are neither interefting nor 
fingular, as for inftance, tennis-ball, pall- 
mall^ or billiards ; and many are not 
known to me fo well as to warrant a par- 
ticular defcription. I (hall therefore con- 
elude this chapter with this fingle obfer-^ 
vation 5 that Mr. Sharp, who profefTes to 
give a ftrik^'ng picture of Italian manners 
and cuflomsi has almoit intirely omitted 
to take notice of our paftimes and diver- 
fions, public as well as private ; and not 
faid a fingle word about thofe Italian games 
and exercifes that require great flrength 
tnd great dexterity ; fo that his book may 
eafily betray his reader into the erroneous 

R 3 belief 
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belief that the whole Italian nation is ut- 
terly deftitute of fuch exercifes and games, 
and has almoft no other public (hows and 
public amufements, fave thofe that are de- 
pendant on the fuperAitious pra£tices of 
their religion, feveral of which he has de-^ 
fcribed with a moft invidious prolixity : 
and I leave it even to his admirers, if he 
has any, to judge whether his method is 
very proper to convey juft ideas of any 
people, whofe charafter for manlinefs or 
effeminacy depends in a good meafure on 
forbearing or praftifing thofe games and 
. exercifes, which call neceflarily forth the 
powers of the mind, as well as thoib of 
the body* 
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W H E N I firft mentioned the mornIn>g 
prayers ufed by the Italians, I had fonie 
intention of giving an account of the man- 
ner in which the greateft part of them 
acquit themfelves of thofe duties which 
are impofcd upon them by their religion : 
but that thought flipped then in a manner 
through my fingers, and I went on talk- 
ing about their breakfafts, their dinners, 
and other things, nor could recoiled: my- 
felf until I got a little too far from my 
mark. Let me do here what I ought to 
have have done in that place. 

The Italians, like the Englifli, are not 
very fond of going to chinch otx working 
days : yet there are fome p erfons, women 
^fpecially, who will have their mafs every 
morning, and their benedi€lion every 
evening, particularly if there is a church 

R 4 iw 



in their neighbourhood, where they may 
have both without any great inconve- 
nience^ 

Many of my readers know very well 
what maiTes and benedi£lions are, or may 
cafily know, either by afking their parfon, 
or by only ftepping into one of our popiih 
chapels here in London at the proper 
Jiours i therefore I fliall fpare myfelf the 
trpuble of defcribing (hem : but going on 
with the thread of my ftory, I fay that 
Qur churches^ which are almoft empty op 
working days, are generally full pn holi- 
days, particularly in the morning. 

Every body has hear^ or read fome* 
thing of the churches of Italy ; how fine 
many of them are s and how pompoufly 
adorned. On holidays, and before break 
of day, their bells arf in motion, and th^ 
lower kind pf people then haften to bear 
the mafs. As every church has, at leaft^ 
three altars, and our priefls and friars are 
many, fp there are in all churchjes zs many 

inafles 
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triafles to be heard as one chufcs, which 
arc continued froni the very firft appear- 
ance of the morn till a little after noon. 

About the middle of the morning the 
genteel people begin to make their appear^- 
ance at church/ the ladies attended by their 
fervants and cicifbeo's, if they have any^ 
A cicifbeo who goes to church with his 
lady, on their approach to the church^ 
door^ fteps forward to hold up the cur- 
tain to her, and goes to the holy water, 
in' which he dips the extremity of his 
middle finger, and offers it to her, that fhc 
may crofs herfelf with it ; which fhe does 
immediately, not forgetting to return 
thanks with half a curtefy« 

We have no pews in our churches; but 
only benches or chairs, that are fit both 
for kneeling and fitting* In thofe churches 
vhere there arc only chairs, their fervants 
or the fexton reaches one to any lady or 
gentleman* But in thofe churches where 
th^re ar<^ onl^ benches, a lady* haftens 

where 
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where 0ie fees a vacant place, or, if all 
the benches are occupied, where any man 
is placed. A man on the approach of a 
woman, though but tolerably drefled, and 
no matter her age, prefently rifes off thp 
bench, and gives up his place to her. She 
kneels for a moment ; croffes herfelf ; 
mumbles a (hort prayer, (generally an ave 
fnariaj ; and if there is no mafs ready at 
any of the altars, fits down till one be- 
gins. But if there is one juft beginnings 
ihe continues kneeling untU it is a little 
advanced ; then fits $ and kneels no more 
while it lafts, except when (he hears the 
little bell that is rung when the prieft 
elevates the hoft. .Her kneeling at this 
time is accompanied with an air of recol- 
Icftion, and a very humble attitude. 

When that mafs is dvfcr to which (he 
hsis turned her face, (he ftill fits a while : 
then kneels again ;. mutters another ave 
maria, ox any other ftiort prayer ; crpflcs 
hcrfelf; takes up the prayer-book in which 
fhe has been reading during the greateft 

part 
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part of the mafs ; gives it to her fervant 
or ciciibeo; or puts it in her pocket; takes 
up her fan that was laid on the bench ; 
crofles herfelf again ; curtfies to the great . 
^Itar; goes to the holy water, which when 
jfhc has any gentleman in her company 
is given her, or takes it herfelf if (he has 
none ; crofles herfelf again ; curtefies again 
to the great altar, as alfo to any body of 
her acquaintance whom fhe fees looking 
at her ; and then walks out of the church 
if fhe has no farther bufinefs there -, that 
is, if (he does not go to the confeflional, 
where good ladies make it generally a rule 
to go once a month. 

With regard to the men, at church they 
generally -ftand, efpecially the young and 
jgay ; and only bend a little the right knee 
and incline the head at the elevation of 
the hoft : and what is ftill lefs exemplary, 
they whifper often in each other's ears, 
and point at the fair that come in and. 
go out; for which they are upraided in 
due time by the lent-preachers, who tell 

them 
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them of the fcandal they give by fuch a 
prepofterous condud:, and of the great de^ 
cency obfervedby Heretics and Turks in 
their ads of devotion. 

Though our churches are many^ as alfo 
the mafles celebrated in them» yet fome 
of them are wonderfully crouded on a 
holiday in the morning, becaufe (contrary 
to what is done in England) no body ab« 
flains from going to church on a holiday, 
net even thofe who make nothing of re- 
ligion, as it is one of the fettled ways of 
filling up time* In all our great towns 
there are always two, three, or more 
churches, which we call a//a moda^ 
ffaJhtQnableJj in which you are always 
fure towards noon to fee the beft com- 
pany. 

\ have taken notice that the people iii 
France are very fond of vefpcrs in the 
afternoon : but my countrymen do not 
Jove vefpers. They croud in the evening 
at the benedidlion, which is rendered a 
glorious fight by a vafl illumination } by 

the 
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the folcmnity of fome fliort prayers iung 
tefore it ; and by the great concourfe of 
ladies that refort to it. This laft is an 
incitement not to be pafled unnoticed, as 
the Italians never care for going to any 
place that is not vifited by the fex. And 
our priefb and friars know very well how 
to fill their churches with ladies by a 
benedidtion, giving them fome piece of 
fine muficy and contriving to have it when 
they return from their evening walk and 
hade to their fupper, or converfa2done*s^ 
or to the opera and the play. Priefls and 
friars get fomething by thus filling a 
church, as they have always one or two 
fellows, who go about the church coiled:*- 
ing alms and prefenting a bag faftened at 
the end of a long pole to every body witkla 
the diilance of it. 

Some of our great people are but feldom 
feen at church, becaufe they [have their 
chapels at home. This privilege they 
eafily obtain from Rome by means of a 

fmall fum of money : and when they have 
Z a chapel. 
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a chapel, they foon find fome poor prio^ 
who for a few pence will come to give 
them a mafs any morning they chufe, and 
without putting them to the expenc^ of a 
dozn^flic chaplain. . 

This is the general manner of fpending 
a holiday in Italy with refpeft to the reli- 
gious duties th^t attend it: and I am 
pretty fure that n>y account of it will 
give my reader no great opinion of Italian 
devotion* However, let him not forget 
;that thofe who ftridly adhere to th^ rules 
of Chriftianity, are but few any where, 
And that every where there are alfb thofe 
who make it a point to perform all aft^ 
of religion with the greateft attention 
and firtcerity. Whoever paints the man- 
ners of the plurality of any country, has 
at beft but a poor pid:ure to paint. 

Italy, by fuperficial and prejudiced 
foreigners, is generally defcribed as a land 
overflowing 'with the moft abfurd fuper- 
ftition : but though feveral of our religious 
rites and ceremonies may perhaps dcferve 

this 
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this cenfurc, yet I could almoft wifh that 
the better fort of my countrymen would 
turn a little fuperftitious, rather than be- 
have with fo much air^nefs and cavalier- 
nefs whenever they refort to a holy 
place. 

There is no need of obferving that this 
account regards only what is called the 
» polite part of the nation. As to the low 
people and and the peafantry, I have al- 
ready faid that they are in general ftrid: 
followers of fuch modes of religion as are 
prefcribed them by their ecclefiaftical fu- 
periors ; and the reader has already feen 
• them preceding a Madona of wood or a 
Saint of pafteboard, devoutly finging with 
a wax-candle in their hands, and hanging 
votive piftures, filver hearts, and wooden 
limbs to the altars of thofe fuppofed inha- 
bitants of heaven, by whom they fancy 
they have been aflifted in their neceflities, 
cured of their diftempers, or delivered from 
fome danger. Mr. Sharp infifts, with 
great rage, that they are abfolute idolaters 

♦ foy 
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for fo doiftg ; but I am pretty fare that 
the poor fimplctons mean well, and will 
not with. their idolatry make h^avei^i fo 
very angry as they have made that gentle-* 
man. 
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C H A P. XXXVII. 

A F T E R having faid fo much of the 
nature, joianners, and cuftoihs of my 
countrymen, it will not be amifs to be- 
ftow a chapter or two on the land they 
inhabit, its climate, its produftions, and 
its animals. But the reader has feen 
enough of my plan, not to fuppofe that I 
mean a regular piece of natural hiftory^ 
I mean only a view of Italy in fuch a 
light as correfponds with the reft of the 
defign. 

And firft with regard to the cl^mate^ 
many of my Engliih friends have oftea 
made me fmile on a cold day, by afking 
whether we had any fuch cold in Italy f 
Indeed the winter is much more fevere in 
our northern and weftern parts, than izi 
London and the counties round it. In 
Turioj and Milan cfpecially, «lid of courfe 

Voi.ir. S ia 
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in the intermediate country, I have fecnf 
many times the ground covered with a 
deep fnow for two months together, and 
longer. Nothing is then to be feen in 
our ftreets but men wrapped up to the 
nofe in their great coats, and women hid-* 
ing their faces in their muffs. Our 
houfes at this time have an additional 
cafement on the outfide of their windows^ 
and thick curtains are -hung at the door& 
of our churches. No verdure then of 
any fort« The naked trees are all made 
white by the froft. The fmaller rivers 
and brooks full of ice, and fome of thttot 

• • • 

quite frozen. Not an infe(5t is to be feen; 
and no birds, but clouds of fparrows and 
of crows. The whole land in fine is no- 
thing then but a vaft hoary defcrt, circled 
round by an immenfe chain of hoary 
mountains : and yet the people are never 
fb chearful as during the continuance of 
this fort of weather : for then the towijs 
abound more with diverfions than in -the . 
;.; 3 • -fetter ] 



Ibettef feafoii. The rich attitift thcni** 
fclves with plays, opera's, affemblies, balli, 
concerts, mafcarades, long dinners, and 
long fuppers j while large diftributions of 
food and drink at the gates 6f palaces and 
convents comfort the poor. And as to 
the country, the peafants croud in their 
ftables with their cowk and oxen, and 
^ere ling, dance, tell ftories, work, and 
make love ; regularly vifited by their par-- 
ibns, who go often to ailift in eating the 
polenfa*^ and favoured likewife with the 
company of the elderly gentlewomen in 
their ntighbourhood, who not feldom con- 
defcend to pafs the evening with them> 
giving good advice to the maidens, and 
helping them to fpin a diftaff or two. 

A thaw at laft puts an end to this mixed 
fcene of rigour and comfort, and in a few 
days the face of things if intirely changed^ 
Spring advances with great rapidity in thd 

^ 1 have already faid, that the polenta is a \^tid of 
pudding made with the flower of tuirk6y*'Corn» 
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JtiJiui ^llm^tei i^nd a vivid caif et U ^k- 
mdfk immediately fpre^d orcr fields aod 
cneadows^ The trees haflea to bloflom : 
the feathered kiod return from theiea'^iidess 
and a new fort of delight is infafed into 
every heart. By degrees the air grows 
hot» About the end of May it is intenfb. 
The corn is ready for the reajper in June 
ind July ; the mulberry-tree affords food 

to the filk-worm in AuguJfl and Septem- 
ber 5 and the grape is liberal of her juice 
in Oftober and November. Such is the 
courfe of the feafons in the northern and 
weftern parts of Italy : I mean chiefly the 
inland parts in theie quarters. 

Let us now ftcp over the rocks of the 
Ligurian hills and the cliffs of the Apeh*- 
nine^* and let us fee what is the condition 
of the inhabitants of the maritime fhores. 
With them the winter is, in general, £o 
mild, that they never lofe the idea of ver- 
dure. The fnow fcarcely ever refts an 
hour Oft their ground. Their vines put 

en a new dre6 almoft as foon as they hay» 
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' caff off the old : all fort of fruit fuccc^d 
each other with rapidity; and their orange 
and lemon- trees never ceafe their alteration 
ofleaves> flowers^ and fruit. 

T|ie vafl: range of mountains which 
divides thefc countries, feels a winter of 
the naioft cxquifite fevcrity, and of a very 
long continuaBce. During many a winter 
tke people are wjiolly confined to their 
huts and cottages^ where they have plenty 
of nothing but of firing ; where they 
xnake hats of cliips ; eat quantities of 
chefnutSy apples, dry peachesi cheefe and 
polenta; but feldom taAe wheat thread, 
meat, or fifh ; and where they divert 
themfelves as well as they can. In fum- 
mer> to be fure, they are better off; for 
then, with the affiftance of vegetables and 
the birds they catch, they have a tolerable 
variety of food. Their general occupation 
in fummer, is the pruning of their treps^ 
the tending of their flocks ; enjoying tha 
purer air and the moft pidturefque land* 
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ibapes that can poiCbly be imaginedt I 
have more than once crofled both the 
Alps and the Apennines and chie% in 
feveral of thofe places that lopk fo jatwful 
^d difmal at a diftance ; and was always 
delightfully furprifed by fome uncommon 
and dlverfified fcene that almoft at every 
ilep prefented itfelf to my eyes. Many of 
ihtir higher tops are thick-fhaded with 
oaks» firs> and beech -trees, beiides the 
pumberlefs chefnut- trees that cover their 
iloping fides ; and their vallies are So 
prodigioufly fertile^ and fo romantically 
beautiful, that I often wondered how the 
whole nation could abftain from flockins: 
|herc, at lead as foon as the fummer grants 
them a free paffage, 

Italy is a country of ^ diyerfity almof!: 
ipfinite in its climate ; but, in general, 
l^efpecially jn the foyth?rn parts) the heat 
is beyond all comparifoQ predominant. 
There it is indeed ej^ceffivp for mapy days, 

r 
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amongft the natives who want the means 
of refrefhing themfelves at home with 
bathing- tubs, or other fuch conveniencies. 
The rich can at will fcreen themfelves 
from the greatefl heat in Italy, as they 
can from the greateft cold in England : 
and this might have eafily been guelTed 
by Mr. Sharp, and kept him from exag- 
gerating as he has done on this trifling 
fubjedt. I ^m glad when I fee him fitting 
in his elbow chair by a good fire, his ami- 
able family round him; eating a chearfijl 

meal, and lovingly drinking each other's 
health. I often gaze with rapture on fuch 
jdelightful fcenes in Mr. Sharp's country : 
but how can I forbear to pity him that 
never enjoyed the like in mine ? and how 
can J be pleafed when he has little more 
to fay of me, but that I fit panting on the 
fide of a room in a afffrco-gown 'for hours 
together^ wholly occupied in wiping (^ the 
fweat that runs in channels down my body? 
jSurely h^ ba^ kept company wifb very fat 

S 4 people 
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people in Italy, who genet^ly bate fon^ 
mer, and has never entered the boulb of a 
ilender Italian when he fpcaka in this 
Arain, and defcribes our rammer as fo very 
difagreeable to us all. However I have 
no obje&ion to his preferring the climate 
of England to that of Italy j nay, the 
laft time I was on our fi.dc of the Alps I ' 
have oftentimes been of his opinion* e^- 
tially when I was on a dufty road, or in 
a bad inn. But it is hard to fettle the 
ballance of good and bad in climates. 
When i refleil: that thofe who can have a 
conAant good fire in winter are far from 
being the multitude in any country, and 
when I confider that the poor are better 
off in a hot than in a cold fealbn all the 
wotld over; then my opinion flaggers, 
and I always end my meditations with 
concluding, that that climate is inore de- 
£rable where the winter is ihort> and c^ 
courfe the fummer long, even though it 
fhould ft fomething incommodious on 
account 
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account of hc4t. Btrt !« US go <tti With 
our priitclpal fubjeft. 

• Thofe traveilers wW go to Italy by the 
way of Ff ance, gencwlly cuter it by rile 
way- of Fiedthont, wh«e Italy properly 
begins. 

Piedmont Is a lirge province, almoft 
quite flat J and fo ^*ell watered by the 
numbefltfs rfveW and brooks which flow 
down from the Alps, that few kingdoms 
can boaft of any trad of land fo fertile, 
and fo varioufiy produdire as this. There 
yOtt iee numerotis herds of cattle in rich 
j>aftttrest vaft fields that yield the* beft 
torn and .the beft hemp ; and there are 
every where fuch plantations of molber rtes, 
as, upon an average^ annually producer near 
twi> millions fterling. 

There is befides in Piedmont a fiat 
breed of horfes and of other animals; and 
the whole country is fo well ftorcd with 
trees of many kinds,^ as to fornifh the 
inhabitants with timber for all their ne«- 

cefiities 
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ttBiks, and with all the wood they want 
for firing. 

The only thing produced by this pro-« 
vlnce which is not univerfally excellent, 
though it is plentiful, is the wine : but 
the lower fkirts of the neighbouring Alp$, 
and the long chains of fmall hills^ which 
furround it on many fides, furnifh us with 
Several kinds of the very beft ; though at 
firft not much tp the tafte of thofe ftrangcrs 
who have been long accuftomed to drink 
the wines of Portugal and France* And 
yet fome forts of wine in Piedmont have 
been. within thefe few years brought to 
fuch perfcdlion, as to be nearly miftaken, 
hoth by natives and flxangers, fome for 
Burgundy^ fome for Hermitage, and eyeil 
fome for Champaign. Nothing is moce 
improved of late years than the manage- 
ment of vines in this province; and all 
fcrfs of fruit arp alfo cultivated there with 
the greateft fpccefs ; fo that it is an obicr* 
yatipn I haye Jicaj-d made by ftrangcrs, th^t 

the 
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0ie king of Sardtfiia ^ may have, if h« 
pleafes, a better defert of fruit than any 
Sovereign in Europe* 

From Piedmoot, without flopping ii 
the province of Montferrat and fom< 
Others, chiefly abounding in good wina 
$ind fine filks, we enter (he Milanefe.: 
and of this trad pf Italy I have little to 
£iy^ but that it is full as fertile as Pied^ 
mont, and even exceeds it in fome reipeAs. 
And it is a pretty ftriking proof of its fer- 
tility, that, though it is but as large at 
P^vonfhire, or as Yorkfhire at moft, yet 
in th? fpace of fix years during the laft 
war, the eniprefs - queen drew from it 
forty -two million? pf Milanefe livres^ 
(pear a milUpn and a half fterling) the 
isrhole fairly exported in fpecie ijitp Ger^ 
many; and yet the Milanefe have fllll 
lived on at the ufual r^te s (hat is, vei^ 
fplendidly and profufely. 

The ftates of Parma, Modena, and 
^^n^t^a, and the territories of j^logna 

and 
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and Fcrrara, are little inferiour in point oF 
fertility to the Milanefe, and produce 
great quantities of corn, wine> filk, hemp> 
and cattle. The fancie is te be faid of the 
provinces which the Venetians poffefs in 
Italy ; fo that from the Alps of Piedmont 

down to the Venetian Lagunes, an acre of^ 

• » 

land not cultivated is fcarcely to be feen^ 
and this fertility, as I faid, is owing to 
the water flowing down from the Alps oa 
one fide, and from the Apennines on the 
other; which waters are conducted Where- 
ever the inhabitants chufe, at no very 
great expcnce, and by means of many ca- 
nals, fome of which have been made large 
tnough to anfwer thd purpofes of inland 
navigation as well as thofe of agriculture. 
Almoft all the waters on the weft and 
north of Italy, fall ultijnately into the Poj, 
and render it one of the mofl confiderablc 
rivers in Europe^ extending itfelf mpr^e 
than three hundred and £fty mile9 from 
its fource above. Racooigl in Piedmont to 
Jibe Adriatic, • 

But 



>■ 
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Sttt' bcfides the ^cat moikiitaiCKS whkli 
encMapafs iheib prorinces almoll on ^irory 
£de« aiid give them the appearance of w 
immenifeafnphitfaeRtre, UMsre ajre lulls of 
a moderate height which hotd^v each pf o- 
Tlnce. Thdc lulls are all {o fnAtSal and 
pkaiaotx diat our nabiii^ have £lied tbem 
with their villa's. The Piedmoixtefe have 
'iBRhat ia caded Lm Collinai that ifi» n ridge 
<>f 4ow hills, which 6^ins hgt far from 
Toann, ^xid coatinues along the banks of 
die ¥o ias aiioat &rty xm: fiftjr miles^ att 
covered withliiauies ami vincjrardst except 
ft few of the highefttopsj and from all 
parts of this ridge you have exteniive jtro« 
fpedsy which are feldom or never enjoyed 
by ftrangers, becaufe the towns and vil^ 
li^es thick*fcattered all over themt are 
not famed for pictures, ftatites# and car? 
nival-diverfions. The fame may be faidj 
as I have diready hinted, oiihtMMntr 
Brianzaf whidi terminates the Milanefe 
on the fide of Switzerland, and of the hills 

z in 
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in the neighbourhood of Bei^moi Brdck^ 
Verona^ Viccnzz, and Padua, where yon 
fee on all parts, as on the Maunt'-Brianza^ 
innumerable mills, turned by artificial 
ftreams, fome for reeling filk > (like that 
which I have feen at Derby) fome for 
grinding corn ; fpme for fawing planks ;. 
iome for manuE^ifturing iron, cloth, paper, 
:and other things. There it is, that 
^foreigners, if they would take the trcHible, 
might fee what the Italians are ; what 
their fkill and ingenuity in arts and manu«» 
ifadures ; and what their riches, . ) 

^ I have the more willingly mentioned^ 
the& ftfveral ridges of hills, as I have but 
:&Idom or never met in the books of 
Engliih travelers with any acbount, even 
ihort znA imperfefdr^ of thofe parts of 
hortherd and weftern Italy, which are, 

bne may fay, but a tone's throw from the 

• • • ^ ^' 

jgreat road of Rome. Thefe gentlemen 
tell you of Turin, Milan, Brcfcia, Venice, 
ind fome dther townsi on that fide, that 

they 
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thfey are very vrell built towns, veiy pen 
pulbus, and very Hch } but they never tell 
by what means they gre, and have been^ 
maintained for fo long a fpaCe of time la 
the ftate they defcribe them. 

With regard to Tufcany, the Papal ftate 
beyond Bologna, and the kingdom of Na- 
ples, I have not fo much to fay, as of the 
Cifalpine fide of Italy; beQ^ufe, excepting 

a few parts of the Romagna and the 

» 

Marca, it never was in my power to exa-^* 
mine them fo attentively, as to. make me 
venture upon a defcriptiout .However, 
one may colled: from the feveral accounts 
of itinerary writers, that Tufcany is pnc^ 
of the moft fruitful and beft cultivate4 
countries in Europe, and that it abounds 
with arts and nlai>afa£tures as much as 
any province that can be named. That ir 
is as moft travellers have defcribed it, the 
" beauty of Florence, Pifa, Leghorn, Lucca, 
and feveral other towns of the Tufcans, is 
an undeniable proof; for certainly they 

could 
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eould joeyer he ^ fafsniuiful as they zxt^ 
if their tcrTit«rifi$ were Bpt Jfriwtfiil^ and 
thcif iohahitaBts ioduilripus. The Pap«l 
iUtej hefides the terrjbtories of Bologxm^ 
and Ferrara, has many -traiSU irery weU. 
cultivated and peopled^ though it has many 
that are little Idfs than defart : aji^d as tp^ 
the kingdom of Naples, ;fome of £t^ prcv- 
vinces have the reputation in It^ly of Ue^ 
ing upon the whc^e ftUJ more fertile and 
^ore various in their produ<9:ions than ev^n 
Lomhardy apd Piedmont; and they muft 
fjcrtainly he fo ; otherwife their capital 
town, which contains at leaft half the 
number of people in London^ could cer- 
jtainly not fuhfift* 

But let nae not omit thg^ narrow ftr;cak 
of laadj which lies on the Tyrrheiie jfea-. 
I mean only that traA which is p^rt^ 
poiTeffed by the king of Sardinia, an4 
partly by the Genoefe. The land there 
can neither boaft of paftures covered with 
fat Qxexi^ nor of fields rich in corn and 

hemp> 
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Keihp^ as t^ietdmont^ and Lombardy. tt 
fe a rocky country, almoft without tim* 
bcr, and not much abounding in wine r 
and yet the inhabitants have no reafon to 
envy their neighbours : for, bcfides their 
lemons and oranges, which yield a pretty 
income, they have a tree that makes them 
ample amends for whatever they may 
want. The tree I mean, is the olive, 
which thrives there better perhaps than in 
any other part of the known world. 

To give fome idea of the advantage the 
Genoefe reap by the olive-tree, I muft 
tell my reader, that on the weftern extre- 
mity of their country, there is an inde- 
pendent principality fo very fmall, that I 
have leifurely walked it backwards and 
forwards in a day, holding an umbrella in 
my hand becaufe it was a rainy dajt 

This empire in miniature is little more 
than fix miles long, and little more than 
half a mile broad where it is broaiieft. 
And yet there are upon it two towns 

Vol. II. T (Monaco 
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.{Monaco and MentOAe) which qoataiil 
abopt five thoufand inhabitants^ betw^een 
^oth : a village (Roccabruna) with about 
fpur hundred fouls in it ; and about fix 
hundred inhabitants more, vrho live in 
fingie houfes and in cottages fcattered 
up and down the mountwi that Umits it 
on the norths as the fea does on the ibuth. 
Is it not a little furprifing that about iix 
thoufand people can find their fuftenance 
in a trzGt of land fcarcely four miles 
fquare^ and at a confiderable diftance from 
all populous towns? yet it is flill more 
furprifing, that almofl the whole of their 
fuftenance arifes from their oD, which they 
have there in fuch quantity, that the thir- 
teenth part of it, which they give in kind, 
and as fubjeds, to their fovereign, forms 
an income to him of about four thoufand 
pounds fterling : fo that, fuppofing all the 
(owners of olive-trees there very faithful in 
giving the full thirteenth part of their oil 
to their fijveccign, the oil produced by fo 

fmall 



frfiill a tri(ft of land muft Uc worth thit- 
\ten' times four tKoufand pountl ; that isp 

abdvS fifty thoiMnd poiinds ftcrKng. Had 
any man fo many acres of land along that 
coad as fome dukes have in England^ how 
much do you think he would be worth ? 
We are therefore not to wonder, if the 
Genoefe, many parts of whofe territory 
along that coaft are ftill better than the 
principality of Monaco, have many rich 
fubjefts : we are not to wonder when we 
read in Addifon, and in other travels- 
writers, that there are in Genoa feveral 
palaces fb large and fo magnificent, a$ 
to be fit for kings and emperors; and 
we are not to wonder if fo fmall a ftate 
can boaft of ieveral families, fuch as the 
Doria, Spinola, Grimaldi, and others, 
whofe ii^mes are as well known as 
thofe of the moft illuftrious perfons in 
the wcftern world. Wherever intrinfic 
and r^al riches abound, great buildings 

Ta will 



will be raifed^ and great families will be 
formed upon the leaft concurrence c^ 
indoftiy with a favourable torn of for-* 
tune« 
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C H A P* XXXVIIL 



X HAVE juft faid a word en pajfant in 
the preceding chapter^ of the breeds of 
borfes that are in Piedmonts and every 
body that has feen Turin, and the king 
of Sardinians ftahles and ftuds in feveral 
parts of that province, will eafily allow^ 
that there are a good many fine horfes both 
for the coach arid faddle. The fame may 
be faid with regard to feveral provinces 
that lye along the Po, and efpecially that 
called the PoUJine beyond Ferrara, where 
they have feveral breeds much efteemed 
all over Italy. 

But the kingdom of Naples is the coun- 
try, which in this particular furpaifes all 
other parts of Italy. This kingdom 
abounds in horfes that are ftrong, well 
made, mdttlefoQie, and withal of a high 

^ I ftature 
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flature and impofing air, I do not pre- 
tend to any fkill on this head> and caa 
only judge of them, either at fecond hand, 
or by the fimple efFed which the fight of 
a horfe produces on a flight infpe£tion. 
Judging in this manner; I fay that the 
feveral fets of Neapolitan horfes which I 
have feen in the king's ftables at Vcrfailles, 
arc certainly not infetiour to the very 
finefl that are purchafed for that monarch 
in the Holftein, in Denmark^ and in Spain 
itfelf. I have beiides feen another fet at 
Madrid, and ordered by that king fronv 
the country where he had long reigned ; 
and that fet, when led in the fun, ap- 
peared as if they had been gilded with 
gold. That indeed was the very fincft fet 
of horfes that I ever faw any where* I 
have likewife heslrd many travellers fpeak 
in very emphatic terms of the great num- 
bers, as well as of the great beauty of the 
horfes which are to be feen in Naples^ 
and all accounts feem to agree, that that 

kingdom 



kingdom is one of the countries in Europe 

« 

mofl: remarkable in this particular. 

And yet Mr* Sharp, who is very diffufe 
on the riches and conveniences of life to 
be remarked in that city, (which y^t he 
has the art of metamorphofing into po- 
verty and inconveniencies) fcarcely men- 
tions its hories ; as if hories, inftead of 
being real riphes, and real conveniencies, 
were fo very miferable an objed, as not^ 
to deferve the leaft attention from a travel- 
writer. He paffes over this article with 
only informing his correfpondent, that all 
job-borfes you hire at Naples ^ are poor and, 
fiaroed things^ of which it is even difficult 
to procure a pair ; and this may be very 
true for aught I know; though it is ftill 
credible, that with money many a pair 
may very well be procured. 

He cannot have aSed quite fairly nei- 
ther, when he aflures us, that the Italian 
horfes and the Italian poftillions are fo 
very bad, that one nay give what /cope be 

T 4 pleajei 
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pleafes to bis fancy ^ and yet will never ima^ 
gine half their difagreeablenefs. I do not. 
know in what the agreeablenefs of pofl- 
horfes and poftilUons confifts, according tor 
Mr, Sharp's notions ; but I Jcnow, that 
this way of telling things^ as I have al-* 
ready obferved^ betrays more morofenefs 
and ill*wilU than judgment and love of 
truth I and is indeed perie<5lly ridiculous, 
if it be true that the outri is always ridi« 
culous. The fa^ is, that the poft-hories 
are in general very good all over Jtaly, and 
that our poftiljions generally drive at a 
great rate, trotting their horfej on any af- 
cent and defcent that will poflibly permit 
ity and galloping on flat ground rather ia 

a defperado-way tljan otherwife : and that 
this is a fa(^, I appeal to any English 
gentleman who has rid poft through Italy, 
and not gone hi:(ndrQds ^nd hundreds of 
qiiles with the fame cattle, as Mr, Sharp 
^j^s done i;o piy certain ^nowledgCt 
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However the number of horfes is not 
proportioiiably fo large in Italy as in Eng- 
IsLiid, efpecially that of faddle«-horfes ; and 
this becaufe the Italians travel little 
through their country, as I faid, efpecially 
on horfeback ; bedaufe they have no horfe^ 
races (except thofe inconfiderable ones 
that I have mentioned); becaufe they have 
no ftage-coaches nor waggons crofiing the 
country on all parts ; and becaufe they do 
nAt make fo general a ufe of horfes in 
the bufinefs of agriculture; but plough 
their lands with oxen, at leaft in all the 
parts of Italy that I have fecn. 

As for the carrying of burthens, we 
Qiake ufe of mules, and of another animal 
called Gimerro *, elpccially throughout 
the ' mountaiqs where hprfes would foon 
periflit 



♦ Gimerro in Engliih is jumart^ from tiie French, 
See Johnfon's diAionaiy. 
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Of mules wc have great droves con*- 
tinually carrying merchandifes, particu« 
krly over tfaofe parts of the Apennines 
diat anfwcr to the port of Leghorn; thofc 
of the Alps that lye between Italy and 
Savoy, Switzerland, and Tirol ; and thofe 
which geographers call the Ligurian Alps. 
Some of the niuletteers of the Apenriine 
draw even carts with mules ; but thofe of 
the Alps never do, or at leaft I never fkw 
any that did. Perhaps the greater higHt 
of the Alps and their unconquerable rug- 
gednefs caufes the want of this conve-> 
picnce. 

It will not be improper to fay Ibme- 
thing of the gimerro's, as I find that na 
traveUwritcr, of the many I have read^^ 
has ever mentioned them, and that they 
are but little known even ta thofe of my^ 
Englifti friends who delight in various/ 
and exterifive readings A gimerro is aa 
animal born of a horfe and a cow; or of 
a bull and a mare; or of an afs and a 

cow. 



cow* The two firft forts are generally as 
large as the largeft mules^ and the third 
fomewbat fiijaller, : I have been told by. 
fome muletteers in fcveral parts* that the 

fires of thefe animals are firft ihown a 

, . • • • ' « 

female of their fpecies juft before the leap; 
then led forcibly to one of the fpecies in- . 
tended, which is kept at hand. The al- 
p^ne pcafants aflure us, that they might 
get a fourth kind between a bull and a fe- 
male afs, but that they ordinarily prove 
forry things. Of the twp firft forts I have 
feen hundreds, efpecially at Demont, a 
fortrifs in the Alps (about ten miles above 
the town of Cuneo) that was much talked 
of during theiaft war between the French 
ahd the Piedmontefe, There many o£ 
thefe gimerro's were ufed, chiefly in carry- * 
ing ftohes and fand up to the fortrefs that 
was then a building on a high rocky hill. 
Of the third fpecies I rode upon one from 
Sftvona ^ to Acqui, fo late as the year 



* Savona is a town on the Ligurian coaft, Ge- 
longing to the Genoefe, and Acqui is the capital oF 

Upper 
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1765* It was a iluggifli beaft, fcarcely 
jfeniible of the bit and whip ; but wonder- 
fully fure-footed : and riding that way in 
January, as I did> in a moil rugged by- 
road; the whole country round covered 
with a deep fnow ; many a mile in a nar-, 
row path, often on the brink of a preci- 
pice, and all the north fides of the fre- 
quent cliffs, (over which I was to go) 
perfeftly hidden under the hardeft ice;, 
going fuch a way, I fey, I had really nee4 
of fuch a beaAy that was very careful not 
to fall. 

The gimerro's refemble the mules fo 
much, that, if you are not told, you will 

fcarcely ever think of the difference, which 
chiefly confifts in the ears, not fo long as 
thofe of the mules ; in the parts of the 
Head about the noftrils and niouth, which 
ia the gimerrp's are generally rounder 

Upper Monferrat, belon^ng to the king of Sardi-^ 

', thai* 



than In the mules ; and in the middle of 
&e back which is iharper in the mules 
than in the gimerfo's. Thofe between a 
bull and a mare have likewife a fiercer 
afpeft than the other two fpecies's 5 and 
the fpecies of that on which I went that 
journey, have their upper fore-teeth re- 
markably more forward than their under ; 
and yet they feed very well, A careful 
examiner, I believe, would difcover more 
diilinguifliing chara Aeriftics of the gimer«^ 
ro's than I did. My eyes, which are none 
of die beft, and confequently not much 
ufed to furv6y objefts with great exadt- 
nefsj did not help me to more. The mules 
are rather perverfe in their nature than 
otherwife ; and the gimerro's of the large/I 
iizes are jlill worfe. ; But fince it comes 
in my way, I will fay that the perverfity 
of the mules has been, exaggerated beyondL 
meafure by Dr. Smollct.in his account of 
Italy i and it is not true, that they will 
bite and kick the horfes they meet on the 
^ road* 
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road. Inc^r perceived ai^ parficuUr 
antipathy of this kind in thefe afefdl 
bcaAs. It is indeed not fafe to Hand be- 
hind a mule when mlloaded ; but as to 
biilng on the road or out of the road* 
horfes or any other creatures, I ^ill fay it 
to their honouri is not a {lart gf their na- 
ture. -The dodor has taken this fi£t upon 
truft, or has dreamed it, as he has done 
feveral other throughout his book, of 
which I have not taken notice in any of 
the foregoing chapters, not only becaufc 
it would have led me too far to confute 
them all, but alfo becauie there is a cer- 
tain livelineis and aflbrance in his Ayle 
and manner, that diverted me evea when 
he was wrong. 

But fince I have happened to mention 
the quadrupeds of Italy, and offered tven 
«a apology for our mules, I may as well 
give a good word to our a£es. 

'he nature of our country requires 

ly mules, which cannot prove good, 

except 



except their (ires axe alfa good. We 
therefore take great care tp have good 
affes.. The very beA in Italy ; that i$, the 
talleft and StrongcA, are thofe of the 
Marca : and this province by die bye^ is 
fo famous for the number and goodne^ 
^f its afTcSi that in our language the word 
marcbigiano (inhabitant or native of the 
Marca) is no very honourable appellation^ 
^d too much in the Billingfgate-ftyle. 
One of the heft afles and fit for breeding, 
is fometimes purchased in the Marca at a 
very high price; and I have heard of fome 
which have been fold for fifty pounds^ 
fterling^ and even more. 

Of the minor ^ donieftic quadrupeds of 
Italy^ there is no need of fpeakingy as I 
know of none there^ but what are com-* 
mon in England^ except I was to fay» that 
we are iix from having fo many iheep 
and rabbits as the Englifh, though we 
.have a good many. We have alfo com- 
paratively very few deer; but there arc 

2 many 




maay flags that run wild, befides a„ (cvt 
that are kept in enclofures. We ha\re a 
number of wild-boars, fome bear$^ and 
fomc camozzi and caprioH^ which are tv^o 
ipecies of wild goats ; and a great many 
wolves in our mountains and woods. Sq 
that, con0dering the great plenty and va-- 
riety of fruit and grain, as well as the 
variety and numbers o( quadrupeds there^ 
Vctrarch was in the right when he called 
Italy 

Terra di bkide e i animai ferace. 
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C H A K XXXIX. 

\y HAT I have here faid concerning 
the public and domeftic exercifes pra^tifed 
in different parts of Italy, will, I be^ 
licve be thought fufficient to fhow, that 
if the Italians do not make it a point of 
jpublic policy (as the iancient Romans did) 
to be nationally vigorous, yet they are nof 
fuch puny, mortals as foreign .travellers 
and poets ufually paint them, and that 
indolence and effeminacy are not more, 
diffufed amongfl them than amongfl any 
other of the European nation* 

Let me now be indulged in a few mord 
curfofy obfervations on other fuch part^ 
of their peculiar charafteriflics as will 
come in my way without any great effort 
in fearching for them ; as aifo, on fbme 
additional ftridlures on a few more pafTageS 
in Mr. Sharp's Letters. 

Vol. Ill XJ Tha 
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The politenefs of the Italians to ftran-' 
gers has been allowed by almoft all travel- 
writers of all Actions : aad Mr. Sl^arp 
himfelf, though always unwilling to grant 
them any good quality, has been can4ld 
enough in this particular when he con- 
iidered their politenefs as exerted in f^voxir 
of his countrymen. 

But Mr. Sharp is undoubtedly mlftaken 
ivhen he intimates that the Italians have 
an antipathy to the French^ and when he 
adds that this antipathy has its iburce in 
their frequent and ivantw invafians ^ 
Italy. 

Befiifles that the wprd vmnt<m is ridicu-* 
loufly employed in his remark^ as no na^ 
tlon is invaded merely through wanton'-* 
nefs by another, there arc few ftatcs in 
Italy that have fuffered much by what Mr. 
Sharp terms .invqfions : nay fome of thoie 
very ftates, where French armies hcve ap- 
peared in the two laft wars, were in my 
opinion rather benefited than hurt by their 
appearance, • 

However, 
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HomBfa, ibe diis as it will «he halfaas 
hw hzi BO grest oauic to complain of 
ithe Fmash for &Mtrd years ; and as none 
of our igoyernteaits ify&r vii;uieat fcrfb- 
rblars to inflame »s >mli a Jiatc^ avsrfioii 
.to ihis .or that .raec .of outlan^^i .mortals, 
«Mir getwt^l fontiments with regard to die 
f «n«b, are jnft fiioh as thofe we enter* 
<ain With ^eg^i to HI other nations upott 
e^r^j fo that a Frenchman travelling 
ffcroHgh Jtaljr it (vlijis (nudi cateffed and 
fefpc^d as an EngHihman or an^ other 
^ttmpean. 

Nor;is the pojiteoefi we praflifc towards 
ftrangers ever dlajred by the grafs pride, 
fo common in forae countries, where if a 
foreigner meets with fome civility from 
ihe natives, he is fure likewife of being 
infulted with ill-timed and partial boafts 
of fuperiurity. I think I have obferved' 
too much of this in Spain, and ftill mare 
in France. But our delicacy on this, hea 
is fo great, that we confider it as a breac 
Us t 
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of good manners to fpeak with any warmth 
in praife of our country in the prefence of 
a fbanger. An Italian will (hew him His 
houfe, his pidures^ his vilk» or any thin g 
he pofieiies^ without ever putting to him 
the coarfe queftion^ whether he has ever 
feen any thing finer. He will make him 
take notice of a beauty of art or nature^ 
becaufe he thinks it worth notice ; but 
he never forgets that comparifons are odi- 
ous : and I remember a lady of Venice> 
who feverely rebuked her froward fon for 
having afked me whether in my country 
there was iny fquare fo fine as that of St. 
Marky and obliged him to aik zny pardon 
for his incivility. And yet moft Italians 
are ftrongly prepoffeffed in favour of their 
country; which prepofleffion they muft 
naturally retain as long as they fee a num-[ 
ber of ^ftrang^rs fuceeflively vifiting their 
provinces. ^ 

I have already obferved that the Italians 
are much attached to their native places. 

A fingulaf 
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A fingular proof of th^s attachment is ob- 
fervable in almoft all Italian books ; - as 
our authors feldom forget to fpecify in the 
title-page the particular fpot where they 
are born, be it ever fo inglorious a town 
^t obfcure a village. 

Mr. Sharp, humbly mimicking Mr. Ad- 
^ifon, has been fo fagacious as to difcover, 
that the Neapolitans are much addidted to 
litigioufnefs. He fpeaks with great em-^ 
phafis of the ftreets of Naples fo crouded 
with advocates, . as to obftruift his pafTagc 
to their chief court of judicature. What 
*a blejfed country ^ he exclaims after hi« 
exaggerated account, where ail who are 
not princes or beggar s^ are lawyers or 
priejis I 

But all ^marks of this nature, begging 
Mr*^ Sharp's pardon, betray more levity 
and malice than* their authors are aware 
of. > The Itah'ans in general are not better 
pleafcd with a tedious attendance in a court 
of judicature, or in the puter room of a 

U 3 lawyer^ 
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lawyer, thaiv the Ertgliih or t/^y oihw 
people. Yet in lafge ckie^^^ where bodi 
the power and the comrfteree of a kmg- 
dom are centered ; whefe the moft impor*^ 
tant affairs of a nation nauft finally be dc-* 
tcrmimed; and where different mtcrefts 
ate vafiottfly interwoven, how is it poffirble 
to avoid a great deal of Ihigation ? Monr-» 
fieur Voltaire, or Monfieur L*Abbe Lc 
Blanc (I dd not remetnbcr which) ha^.^^ 
very ridiculotifly in my opinion, made a 
critkifm cf this nature upon the Engliibj 
and I remember to have read fomewhere 
in an Englifli book or news-paper fome 
panegyrical pages on the king of Prufli^ 
for having iffued a code, in which amoqg 
other regulations concerning the difpatch 
of juftice, there is one by which the Pruf- 
fian judges are enjoined to terminate anjr , 
caufe whatfoever within the fpace of a 
twelvemonth. But what may poffibly h% 
(lone in fuch a military and uncommercial 
ftate as that of Pru£ia, begging again Mr, 

Sharp'? 
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Sharp's pardon, cannot be done cither ill 
London or in Naples, for reafons that 
vronld he very obvious to him, if he had 
ever given much attention to the affairs 
of men, and examined with a fagaciouS 
eye the multifarious tranfaftions of the 
ffeveral courts at Weftminfler, as well a4 
in the inferiour tribunals of this great me* 
tropolis. And his ill-^natured exclama- 
tion in derifion of the Neapolitans would 
certainly have been fpared, if he hid been 
able to comprehend, that a metropolis 
merely inhabited by princes, beggars, 
lawyers, and priefts. Cannot poffibly exift 
but in a difordered imagination. 

I have no where in the preceding cbaptef 
taken any notice of our cuftoms with re- 
gard to marriages and funerals, becaufjb oa 
thefe two particulars I never remarked 
any very material difference between our 
cuftoms and thofe of the Engliih. People 
marry in Italy after the publication of 
three bans as they do in England; itnd 

U 4 a difpenfation 
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A difpenfation of bans is eafily procure^ 
there as well as here by thofe who do not 
p}iufe to marry in a church. Great dinner^ 
^nd great fuppers are cuftomary in both 
countries upon fuch occafions : I meaa 
jipjongft the midling and lower fort of 
people, who adhere longeft tp old cuftoms, 
and wbofe ufagcs form the principal par^ 
pf the natipnal manners. Congratulation? 
9f the fame kind are ufual on the fam^t 
pccafions : and with refpefl: to funerals, 
l;ttle more is to be faid, bu^ that the people in 
Italy arq commonly bqried in their parifh- 
<:hurch or church-yird, as has been fai4 
pvcr and over by travelrwriters ; and few 
corpfcs are fent to diftant places to be 
buried in family-vaults, as the cuftom is 
|n England, becaufe the Italians live in 
|owns and not in country-feats, as many 
pf ^he Epglifli nobility and gentry do, o^ 
gfe reputed to do. 

The only remarkable diffference betw^CQ 
fhe |wo nations with refpedt to funerals Isj^ 
that a corofs in Italy is cen^mdnly efqorted 
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to the burial-place by a large procefSon 
pf priefts, friars, and orphans of both fexes 
.maintained in hofpitals, all with lighted 
tapers in their h^nds, and all finging peni«« 
tential pfalms^ litanies, and other compo<' 
fitions, which we think well adapted to 
the occafion. And fuch proceffions are 
longer or fliorter; that is, more or lef$ 
lexpenfive, as has been ordered either b/ 
the teftator, or by thofe, whofe duty pf 
buiinefs is to take care of the funeral. 

But a corpfe in all parts of Italy is al^ 
ways carried to the burial-place uncoveredi 
and this fajhion (fays Mr, Sharp with hij 
ufual peremptorinefs) this fajhion I mufi 
(ondemn \ for tb^ afpeSl of death (does he 
add with his ufual wifdom) Jhould never 
he fuffered to become too familiar to thg 
common people mth fo much brimftme in 
fheir veins ^ as the Neapolitan mob have. 
. I do not know by what fort pf anatp* 
micaj experiment Mr, Sharp has heed able 
10 4ifc9V9r| $hat th^ Neapolitan niob have 

brimfton«* 
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WimAone in their veins. Bat as to Iris 
peremptdrineia ted wifdonij I fear they 
are quite as imptoper in this place^ as 
wbaf he immedisrtely fubjoins^ thafc ^ a 
Jead or a ^mg man was a frigbtjut ahjsei^ 
a mvrderer ^omld fed remorfe in the very 
oB of homicide^ or the moment after ^ but 
tbert are ways tp render men capahk df 
hftciermg a num and a tog Tsitb the farnt 
fangfroid. 

If I (k> not mifunderftand this e^feure 
paffagc, Mr. Sharp means, that the fa-.^ 
ihion of Carrying the detd uncovered to 
the hurial-place, contributes tot render 
l»icn murderers, becaufe it hardens their 
hearts to ftich a degree, as to bring them, 
to kill a man and a hog with equal indif-^ 
ference. But if this is Mr. Sharp's mcan-^ 
ing, (and I do not know what ether con* 
ftruftion can be put upon his words) I 
muft take the liberty to tcH. him, that he 
knows but litde of the general efFcft that 

the fijght of a dead perfon muft produce 
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in the h^irt of a beholder, efpecially vrhoxi 
.that dead perfon is carried to the burial- 
place with, the Solemnity of a fad appa- 
ratus> and mournful praying and finging^ 
as . the Italians ufe to do. Far from hav- 
ing any immoral tendency, it will eafily 
be conceived by my reader, that fuch ^ 
fight muft rather ferve to awaken in every 
mind a train of reflcffiorrs, no lefs inelan- 
cholly than ufeful, on the vanity of life 
and its moft courted felicities. I can very 
\^ell conceive, that there are means of 
bringing a beginner in anatomy to fami*- 
liarife himfetf £b much witb dead bodies, 
ds to cut up the corpfe of a man with as 
much flng froid as the carcafe of any ani- 
mal ; and yet I do i^ot neceflarily fuppofc 
a furgeon to be of courfe deftitute of hu- 
tn^inity: but I cannot poflibly compre- 
hend how the mournful light 0/ a man, 
w6maH, or child, decently laid down on a 
bJef , a«Ki feen for a fhort fpace at the end 
<if a funeral prcKxrefBon, can give fuch a 
cruel diipofititm to any mind, as to ren- 
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dcr^ Of contribute to render^ any man ^ 
jnurderen But Mr. Sharp had aiTerted 
that the Italians have a natural propeniitjr 

to murder and alTafiination, and did not 
care what arguments he ufed and what 
evidence he produced to prove that affcr-. 
tion. 

Whenever any fingular piece of anti- 
quity is difcovered in thofe parts of Italy 
where fuch fort of things are more fre- 
quently found than in other places^ all 
kinds of people eagerly run to lopk at it : 
and thofe amongft the learned of England 
who delight in the iludy of ancient monu- 
ments, are very well apprifed, that no 
learned men of any nation have given fo 
many accounts of fuch remains as the 
Italians. The apartments and gardens of 
perfons of rank at Rome, Naples, and 
other places, abound with fuch remains i 
nay, the vpry walls of many of their 
houfes are artfully incruftatcd with thems 
and rather tQo many of oiat learned turn 

their 
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their minds to the explanation of thcfe 
monuments. 

Yet Mr. Sharp overlooks all this moft 
cavalierly^ and rallies and ridicules the 
Italians for the little veneration they Jhew 
to fucb curiofities ; and is of opinion, that 
any Englifh gentleman with five tbaufand 
a year 9 would mortgage a part of it to^pre^ 
ferve a temple ofSerapis in its exaB'forfftf 
with aU the ornaments ^ paintings ^ ^r. 

. But does Mr. Sharp give here a jiiift 
idea of the Italians, or does he pay a i^£»n« 
plinient, at their expence, to his own 
countrymen ? ^be king^ he adds, or rhtJkf 
the regency : of Naples, lay violent bands f ai 

he wittily phrafes it, on the fi^uts and 
piEiures as they occur in digging, and tranf* 
port them to fiime of the royal palaces v^bere 
they lofe half their merit. But how ctti 
it be made out, that they lofe half theif 
merit by being colleded and arranged id 
large rooms and galleries deftined to tbif 

purpofc? Would it not rather ha moft 
3 * 9biurdl 



thhri to ht thfm xrontinoe m .damps aod 
dirty fubterraneous places^ uritere tiie 
gm^tscft.piut Df tdicB could notiic iniped:'- 
cd bat wkh infinke inconvenitfjuce, and 
if the ligkt ^f candles find torches ? { 
hart no objedion «o Mr. Sbarp for iiis 
iia^rasgamexy good^c^i^ioA -of iIk)& among 
liis couoti^men who are foSeSSsA of ^ve 
^ouTanda jrear i bat aman mu^iNKftrangely 
inclined. t«i chicaneiy» wlio caiv tidktd^ 
ibe kaikms, iK^en be fees tkem affidu- 
oafly WKiployed in jpreferving a9l moira** 
meots ihak icaff paffiidy be pr^n^d. If 
ail tbe attcadiont which the ideais ^.fpecu^ 
lati^b on fbdi iuhje&s might rit,qnke, he 
fu>t paid to <every ^onummit of luxtiquity, 
neither is it of mighty con&q^uence. Thefir 
things depend on the tafte and dii^fitiiHi 
of princes and rich noblemen^ wi^^o are fssk^ 
priciouSf fometimes undervaluing^ fome^ 
times overvaluing fuch curioiities. 

Moft travellers^ as they arrive at fLomei 
or Naples, can fcarcely abftain from re- 

flejfting 
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ib^);il^ upon iheir iDhjftbttanttt iMoai^^ 
UfteiMl of ^p&(Mm$ idie idfntkal bualdifl^ 
of ^e »K:imiC fCQpef^rs md cmfTiiK tbef 
fftr^yov^ a &V of tHeir ^u>Q$^ Oi9A 
rkUc»l99 ilMt^ for having iiotbiQg buf poor 
Villas or i^ots on tfiofe very fpotcii^at ii^re 
fprmerly digw&fd by temples 4e4i^a^d i(0 
Jupiter and Mercury i jthe pth^r Is wg^ry^ 
b.ecaure the Italians crofs now on a vnle 
ferry ^ofe river&t that vi^«f e ibnnerly ^alf 
hidden under magfluficeot bddges r mi 
after maay eiiidite and doleful eommeilio-* 
raUofef of ithi$ kiAdj they join in chorus ta 
aSoaife die governments c^ bodi ftfltes^whidi 
difeoumge population byktting monks and 
mins tread the ground that was once trod 
by Cefar^; the glorious ground on which 
the Romans ^fed to fwarm like bees in a 
hive» ftnd v^here (omt of them had habi- 
tations large enough to receive hundreds . 
of guefts upon occafion. 

But do thefc wife travellers exped that 
Italy, confined to its own produtfts and its 

own 
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6Wn indu(lry» (hould vie with that mag« 
fiificence which it received from the fpoils 
6f a conquered world ? Perhaps Italy, on 
the whole, may not fall very fhort.of its 
ancient population: This is not a place 
f6r fuch diicufiions : but if Italy does not 
libw make other nations fo miferable, as 
formerly, by the efFedts bf a fuccefsful 
ambition, its inhabitants are not in them- 
felves the lefs happy, or a lefs valuable 
j>art- of the fociety of mankind • 

Mr. Sharp indeed has not often copied 
the learned > tOQe of lamentation ufed by 
many other travellers with regard to the 
ancient ftate of Rome and Naples; but 
with regard to their prefent condition and 
government, he has really furpafTed byf 
much all his rambling predeceflbrs in point 
df vilifying remarks. I give him due 
praijTe^ upon the firft account 3 becaufe: 
really the ravages of time can no more be 
helped by the modern Romans or Nea-^ 
politans, than the revolutions of the moon. ' 

But 
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But as to the fecond part of the {totf^ 
without entering into a difeuflion that 
would require a ^large volumei 1 may ie- 
riouily afTure him^ that I know flill jQial-^ 
lower ftatefmen than, he is, who tiot only 

can find fault with any government in 
the world, but even form with the greateft 
eafinefs fuch plans of reformation for any 

country, as would, (if well attended to) 
beftow upon any nation every fpecics of 
bleffing that can poflibly te fancied by the 
jmoft brilliant imagination 4 

Mr. Sharp has feen in Venice many (or, 
as he fays, an infinity of) fmall lyoris heads 

about the Dog/ s palace, large enough to re^^ 
ceive into their mouths (from informers) d 
letter or billet, with labels over, pointing out 
ivbat the nature qfthe information Jhould be^. 
Hence he has diredlly concluded, that 
the Venetian government continues to en^ 
courage private informations h, 

But this is a mifreprefentation of fads; 

for this method of informing is no longer 

Vol •11, X jpraaifcd 
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pradifcd there^ whatever may have been 
the cuftom in former times. Thole heads 
have been iQog full of cobwebs andchoakcd 
with duft, as Mr« Sharp might have £ech 
' if he had looked into them. It is even 
probable that they were originally placed 
there in terrorem, rather with a view to 
prevent crimes than multiply informers, 
A regulation perhaps not imprudent before 
the government was fo feated and the po- 
lice fo regulated as it is at prcfent, becaufc 
Venice is a large and open town, which 
cannot conveniently be guarded by foldicrs 
or watchmen. 

Mr. Sharp fpeaks likewife at random 

when he fays, that the^ Doge of Venice, as 

foon as tkSiedy is toavoidallJhowoftquaKty and 

familiarity^ and tofeclude himfelfin a manner 

from thefweets of fociety. How came Mr. 

Sharp to know fo much about the Pope at 

Rome, and the Doge at Venice ? If you 

will take his word, he is as much apprifed 

of the thoughts of one, and the domeftic 

life. 
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life of the other aS' of his gwn: Yet the 
fadl Is, that ^ Doge rnuft certainly pay 
gre^t refpedt t:o his new dignity, and not; 
proftitate it to an afFeftation of equality 
and fata^iliarity : hpti if he is of a fociabl^ 
gpod^^patured temper, he mgy freely cgn- 
tinue to live in his private qapacity ^^ hs 
did before ; go about mafkefl iq carniva^ 
Qr afcenf|Oft.time, either alone or in com- 
pgoy as he pleafes, and pafs the evening a^ 
his cafine with his friends « He will be 
better liked for fuph a condu(3:, and avoid 
the blame of pride^ as was the cafe with 
Bpge ^ofcarini, who died when I was laft 
at Venice. Wh^n in the cxercife of his 
office, you h*d taken him for a very haughty 
man : but out of it, he was even a more 

ft 

chearful and pleafing companion thjn be- 
fbre his being Doge. , 

Mr, Sharp fay^, that it is not only Pad^a, 
but every other town in the territory qf the 
republic, that appears poor in comparifon of 

the mother city. An acute remark indeed! 

X 2 But 
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fiut is this not the cafe in England^ Ff ance» 
Turkey and every where? However, I 
fuppofe, Mr, Sharp cannot have any great 
difficuly to grant, that amongft the daugh- 
ter-towns in his own country, there are 
hot eafily to be found four fo full of fine 
buildings and fo populous, as Vicenza, 
Verona, Brefcia, and Bergamo. 

Mr. Sharp is not pleafed with the Far- 
nefiaii Hereules, becaufe, fays he, tBere is 
no fucb original in nature^ as be happens to 
know from his particular Jludies^ that the 
miifcles of a man*s body 9 however much in^ 
fated, would never ajfume the fhape they do 
in thatftatue. I know indeed but little of 
Anatomy, and api really a very indifferent 
connoiffeur : yet, as I have always Heard 
people reckon the Farnefian Hercules a 
mod admirable model of a man when fup- 
pofcd to partake of fomething divine, as 
was the cafe with that demigod jf and as 
the Venus de Medici's has been for a good 
number of centuries looked upon as one 

of 
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of the moft aftonifliing models of female 
-beauty that was ever formed by a chiflel, 
I mud continue to think that Glycon and 
Cleomencs were ^ood ftatuarks, and that 
Mr. Sharp and Dr. Smollet*.arp no compe- 
tent judges of human forui, be their fkill 
in anatomy ever fo wonderful, and their 
compafs of connoifleurfhip ever fo exten- 
Jfive. 

Mr. Sharp fays, that the monks at Nar-* 
pies exhibit plays in their convents during- 
the carnival ; and this I know to be cuf- 
tomary. But I know that it is not cufto- 
mary for them, as he fays, to affear in 
very Iqfciviws cbaradlers. The iffertion fa- 
vours much of malignity and calumny ^ and 
I wifh he had forborn it, or given fuch 
proofs of it as to render it uiiquefEionable. 
Our monks are .«ot yet gone fo far in im- 
prudence, as to be indecent in the eyes 

of the public x and ihould they ever for- 

** Dr. SmoUct has found fault with«theVemis de Medici. 

X 3 £ct 
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gel theinfelvcs fo far as to rcprfefent any 
thing lafcivious, both the ecclefiaitical and 
civil government would certainly not fail 
to niake them immediately fenfible of fo 
grofs an error. 

But I am tired of runhing over the blan-^ 
ders, the caricatures, and, ab&ve all, thfe 
gigantic. exaggerations of this gentleman, 
who could find an Englifli gardener iti 
Italy under a Jfate of dejj^air becaufe there 
be could not tafie a peach of a true favour ^ 
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CHAP. XL. AND LAST. 

Italy affords fo many obje(9:s worth 
obfervation and defcription, that a work 
of the nature of mine might eafily be 
made very voluminous. Yet to write in a 
foreign language, to which*during thefe 
laft fix years I have been but little accuf- 
tomed> has proved fo difficult, that I think 
it is time to take leave of my readers, after 
offering a few hints to thofe who intend to 
travel through Italy, which pr6bably may 
not be unufcful. 

I believe it is not neceffary to fay, that 
a difpofition to fpend money freely, is one 
of the chief requifites towards the pleafure 
of fuch an undertaking. However there 
are few Englifh travellers who need thia 
advice ; and perhaps it would not be im- 
proper to warn fome of the moA profufe^ of 
the general character this quality has ac- 

X 4 quired 
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quired them in Italy, where they are ofteti 
palled dupes and fools ; and many of my 
90u(itrvmen h*ve wifhed for a law to pre- 
vent their coming into Italy, unlefs they 

f oni? with a certificate, importing that they 
know the true ufe of money : for it is cer- 
tain that their prodigality has a very bad 
cffcd} rcnderirjg our inp-keepers, poftil-= 
Yions^ and other perfbns of that fort, Ip 
greedy after money ^ that they are conti- 
pually rifing in their demands ; and thofe 
who fucceflively make the fame tour, find 

tji? e^ppences of travelling alway? encreaf- 
ing. I think it was acutely imagined by 

Mr, Sharp, that tie Pope is Jbmetimes pleafed 
to /peak of the Englijh with a kind of gratis 
tudefqr tbefums of money they fpend among ft 
hisfubjeSts. Whoever knows what a pitiful 
gentleman the Pope is, and what need he 
has of a few Englifh guineas to keep his 
poor family fron^ ftarving, will readily 
miftakc for realities the ftrange dreams of 
Mr, Shafp, However I will affiir^ him^ 
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when he is awake^ that no feniible peribn 
In Rome or out of Rome, is of his Holii* 
jiefs's mind in this particular, if his If oli« 
pefs is of this mind : that no Italiaa 
gentleman, one fmall degree above our 
friend Antonio, never troubles his head 

about the coming or not coming of Englifli 
gentlemen in the country; and that we ajl 
defpife foreigners, when we fee them 
fquandering their money in an improper 
manner. 

A traveller ought to have his poll* 
chaife not only ftrongly built to refift the 

manyvftony roads in Italy, but likewife 
have it fo contrived, as to be eaiily taken 
to pieces where it muft inevitably be dif^ 
joined in order to pafs a mountain or to b$ 
put into a * felucca; that is, in going over 
mount Cenis, or from fome port of fputb* 
em France to Genoa, 

^ A felucca is a fmall bark abput the fizo of g 
(pmmoii baree, much ufisd along the Ligurian coaft, 

./I And 
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And apropos of mount Cenis^ let no one 
be frightened by the difmal accounts^ i(> 
frequent in the books of travel^writers^ 
of the bad road over dangerous precipices 
Arough Savoy or the Apennines. Thofe 
dangerous precipices exift no whert, but 
in the imagination of the timorous ; for 
wherever there is any dubious pafs, the 
Italian poflilions have commmon ienie 
enough not to venture their necks along 

with thofe of their paffengersi but they 
defire them to alight and aflifl- in conque- 
ring the difficulty, if there are no people 
of the country at hand : and even this 
happens but very feldom, becaufe the po- 

defta^s and head-men of towns and vil- 

* 

lages take fufficient care of the roads 
every where, or at leaft have any dange- 
rous pafs mended as foon as they are ap-> 
prifed of it by the poft- matters, who 
would loudly complain to their common 
fupcriors, if their informations of this na- 
ture were overlooked, 

2 ^* Nor 
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Nor would I have Mr. Shai*pe*8 advice 
foilovved ; that of hiring voiturins through 
Sftvoy^ oil pretence that whethei- you ride 
^tift of ftot, you ftill advance at the fatnc 
flow rate. You may ride poft through 
the gtea^eft part of S4vOy with the fame 
Expedition ds any where elfes and tb€ 
only advantage to be had by croffing it 
With a vciturin (that is, with the fame 
iet of horfes) is, that of paffing two or 
three nights more than you would other- 
Wife in poor inns> is you cannot reach 
diftant towns every night. 

But I had almoft forgot to fay, that 
along with money and fome knowledge <^ 
its ufe, you inuft indifpenfably carry 
along with you a chearful and friendly dif- 
polition of mind. 

It is not eafy to conceive why travellers 
arc fo ready to entertain digufts againft 
the inhabitants of the countries they vifit. 
Thfeyfeemto have no other purpofe by tak- 
ing long journeys but to procure thcmfelves 

the 
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the bafe pleaAire of railing at every thing 
they have feen and heard. It is to thi$ 
malignant difpofition, that we owe the 
tnany ridiculous and unjuft accufations, 

which travellers bring againft the countries 
they have but curforily vifited* Chriftians 

dgainft Chriftians are particularly fevere, 
and hate each other very often upon the 
moil llender motives. I once heard a 
Frenchman fwear that he hated the En- 
glifh, parce qiiih verfent du beurrefondujur 
leur veau roti. And yet, neither Proteftants 
nor Catholics are angry with the Turks or 
the Eaft-Indians for their peculiar prac- 
tices 5 but relate them in their travels 
without the Icaft partiqle of that indigna- 
tion that fires them when they fpeak of 
each other. Why do they not adopt the 
fame moderation when they give accounts 

of each other's country ? Strange, that they 

» 

will fuffer themfelves to be thrown into 
iits of the fpleen when they fee a man 
ilrutting along a ftreet with his hat under 

3 • hi« 
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his arm, or two ftout fellows boxing, of 
a proceffion, or any other thing not cuf-^ 
tomary in their own countries. Their- 
moft pecvifli farcafms will certainly mend 
no body, nor will they th^mfel ves be a bit 
the better for their want of temper. A 
judicious man travels in order to profit 
himfelf by obferving the varieties that thiy 
wide world affords, and npt to make him-- 
fclf uneafy becaufe men are not to be found ' 
wife according to his model in ty try part 
of the globe. The variety of the world, 
is, on the whole, beautiful ; and to a well 
difpofed mind will be pleaiing. ^ 

On your reaching the firfl: town in Italy, 
whether it be Turin, <3eiioa, or any other, 
endeavour to obtain as many letters of re- 
^ commendation from the natives a^ you 
can, to take along with you aiS ypu gdvajics 
further into the country. The nobility of 
every place ; and,, above all, the learned, 
will be pleafcd to give ypu fuch letters; 
and the people to whom you will be thu$ 

recommended, 
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T«coinp09n4ed, will ftilJ dired: you tp 
others : fp tbwt, on your alightiog ia ajiy 
town, you will prefpntly Jjav^ Ibfne body 
t3p talk to J and they all wilj he ^lad (^i^Iicr 
through vapity or n^^tural bi^aevplepce, up 
i)fiatt?f which) of anopportuaity of doing; 

you fome Qf thof§ p^tly pffio^ tha$ render 
travelling agrees W*i Aieh a$ to prpp^r^ 
you a good lodging wh^T^ tb^ ifin is not 
to your Uk'mgi to fumiOi you with a 
faithful fervijtpt whan yo» W40t P»ff j tP 
tell you the true price of thijig§ that yo|i 
may not be cbwted i and what is bef tpr 
than all^ to introducie you into th$ b^lt 
companies of the place. Indeed you may 

often find, that the gentlemen and ladiea 
to whom you are recommended, are not 
always fuch as you would like. You wilL 
find one oyer-civil, and another over^ 
blunt : one abfurd in one poinj, and an- 
other iri two or or three. But people muA; 
be taken as they are, as perfeiS charafters 
are pretty uncommon every where : there* 

fore 



IV 
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fore make. the beft ufe of each^ Que wiU 
ihow you the plac«^ ou^ his pi£ture$i one 
his na/edal$ s one the country rgund } ^d 
ib on* And do not omitt if you makc^ 
th^ leaft ftay in any town^ to enquire who^ 
are the friars pf mo^ repujte ther^, and ga 

to them. To a friar there is no need of 

» 

any introdu£tor<i It is erbough you pay 
them the uiual conoipltment^ th^s^t you hav^ 
heard of his me^rit, and would not mif^ 
the opportunity of paying your rcfpe<3:$ 
to his reverence. They all will receive you 
well J (how you their convents, theijj \U . 
brariesi dicir gardens, and whatever curi^ 
ofities they have. They will inform you 
very minutely of their rules and manner 
of living, which is pretty fingular in each 
order, and defcrving notice. . Mpft of 
them are quite open with ftrangers; £q 
that you will eafijy colledl by their dif* 
courfe what is their fan<ftity or their hy-r 
[ pocrify, what their knowledge or their ig-» 
norance, what their pleafures or their pains. 

I have 
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I have brought many an Englifhnlail Aci-^ 
quianted with many a friar^ and both par-< 
tics were always plcafed. Nor judge of 
ihem by the faces they put on at the altar" 
6r in a proceffion; or ten to one you will 
judge wrong. Sec them in their cells ; 

Ivalk with them; eat and drink with thofJs 
who are permitted by their inftitutions to 
£at and drink with Arangersj and you 

^ill thus come to the knowledge of as 
fingulaf a fet of men is ever attraftcd pJii- 

lofophical curiofity, A traveller ought to 

' • '..... I- .. 

ihiin nothing, to flight nothing. If he is 
In any danger from general intercburfe, he 
is riot fit to travel. 

Some travel-writers will tell you, that 

', ' . . "•■ • ' • ■-"■ 

bread and wine are bad throughout Italy^ 

• . ' .. . '' ■■• " . ^ . ' '^ 

particularly the wine. Do not believe 
fhem. The poor in feveral parts of Ital^ 
hftQ'ri eat bread that is but indifferent i 
but people in eafy circumftahCes eat gooa 
bread every where. At the very worftii 
cvei> in the pooreft villages you will find 
' ' ' ' bakers 
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bakers who will make bread for you after 
your fancy at a fhort warning for the 
fmallefl addition to the common price* 
And as to the wine, you will find fome 
very good in many parts of Italy, if you 
are not abfolutely refolved to think no wine 
good but claret and burgundy. And ftilU 
if you cannot conquer a long habit, you 
will find burgundy and champaigne in all 
our great towns 3 and it is but taking half 
a dozen bottles in your poft-chaife when 
you are to go from one great town td an- 
other, and cannot perform the journey 
but in two or three days. And fo whea 
yoi} are afraid of not finding good victuals 

in the poor places where you muft necef- 

, . . . . . 

farily flop, a ham, a faufage, and ibme 
chickens, made ready for the pot or the 
ipit, and fome other little expedients can* 
jiot prove very troublefome. 

The beds indeed you will find bad 
enough in many places; and you muft have 
a carQ never to fleep but in your own (heets, 

Vot, Ih Y bccaufe 
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becaufi; the inn-keepers, wheh they arc 
poor, are generally ill-provided, and arc 
^vcn fogues into the bargain, that will 
fwear no body has ilept in the fheets they 
offer, though the contrary is very apparent; 
nor will it be amifs to have a thin mattrefs 
of your own, fluffed with feathers or Spa- 
' nifh wool, to throw over the mattreflfes of 
the inn : for you are not to think that you 
travel about England where thbufands are 
continually going backwards and forwards, 
and of courfe make it worth Ae vrhile of 
many to keep good inns. 

At the gates of many towns your bag- 
gage will be vifited* Be ready with the 
keys of the trunks; be civil to the vifiter«, 
and they will be civil to ydu, and difpatcb 
you in a moment, efpecially if your fervanc 

knows the ufe of a glance and of a fix- 
pence. 
' Some young travellers are apt to be rude 

jvith the maids at the inns. They had 
better to make a ' propofal in t wa words,* 

* -^^ and 
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tnd ftill tetter to let it alone 5 for Kttic 
good will they get by rudenefs or propo* 

fals. If the nymph be willing, there may 
be a danger of one fort ; if unwilling, of 
another. Our common people are gene- 
rally fierce when women are concerned. 
And have likewife a care not to be very 
bufy with our theatrical queens an(l prin- 
cefles ; for they will fleece you, and bring 
you much acquainted with furgeons and 
apothecaries^ 

Avoid all altercations with inn-keepers^ 
poflillions, and other fuch folks^ and never 
forget yourfelf fo much as to llrike oreveo 
threaten them; for moft of thefc people 
are very choleric j befides there is no Jio- 
nour to be got in i^onquering them. No 
body is pleafed with travelling Rodomonts 

' • ■ » 

any where ; and you cannot imagine how 
the low people in Italy hate being bullied, 
efpecially by ftrangers. An open counte- 
nancCi an affable look, a kind enquiry 

Y 2 after 
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after their chriilian names» and the oficr 
of a glafs of your wine if you are adually 
at your meal, will do wonders towards ob- 
taining whatever you defire of them : for 
the Italians, take my word for it, have in 
general a quick feeling, are of a yielding 
difpofition, and as generous a fet of mor- 
tals as any in the world. If you do net 
ohferve fome rule of this kind, travelling 
will not be better than a fccne of wrang- 
ling and vexation in moft countries. 

Credit your travel-mongers about the 
charadler of the Italians, and your imagi- 

• • • * 

nation will be difturbed by the moil hor- 
tible tales. There is fcarcely one of them, 

but who has a ftory to tell of a fellow in 

» # • 

k church, who has ftabbed divers perfons. 
Yet all Italy over, in towns or in villageSj^ 
on great roads or narrow paths, you may 
be affured that no body will offend yoi^ 
if you do not chufe to be offended : but - 
on the contrary you will meet with abi^n* 

dance 



\ 
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dance pf refpeft and kindnefs, if you Will 
but moderately deferve it. 

All this, as you fee^ prcfuppofes in yon 
fome knpwledge of the language; and I 
take it fpr granted, that you do not ven- 
ture down the Alps without fome Italian 

* « 

in your mouth, as travelling through any 
country without fome of its language is 
very difagrceable and very vexatious. 
However, if this is not the cafe, haftcn 
to Florence or to Siena (though Florence 
is the beft in this re(pe&) and there iludy 
as hard as you can, till you get a fufiicient 
provifion of words and phrafes. If yoa 
want to be any thing of a critic in Italian* 
Florence is certainly the beft place in 
Italy, beth to get a good phrafeology and 
a good pronunciation, as Florence is ia 
both refpeds to Italy what Athens was 
to Greece. But if you want only a fmaN 
tering for temporary convenience, I have 
no obje(3:ion to your going to Rome, as 

you 
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♦ 

ydu arc direfted by an Italian ♦ rhyme fM> 
lefs common than ridiculous. The Ro- 
man pronunciation is much more eaiily 
acquired than the Florentine, becaufe at 
Rome the vowels are pronounced broader 
and with lefs brifknefs than at Florence. 
Almofl all Italians that are not Tufcaiis 
(I ipeak to him who wants to be a. critic 
in Italian) will be ready to tell you that 
the Tufcan pronunciation, and the Flo- 
rentine efpccially, is bad, becaufe it is 
gutturals ^ndthat it is guttural I ^Uow:; 
but why is a guttural pnonunciatioa worfa 

thaa one which is not ? Tho Hebrew^ 
^ Arabic, and federal more of the moll 
efteemtd amongft the ancient languages^ 
were guttural, arid not the worie for iti. 
The true SpaniCh, that is the C^^ilizn^ 
which is generally confidered as a very 
harmonious language, and in my private 
opinion quite as mufical as the Italian, is 
guttural likewife* What objeftion can 

* Lingua Tofeajia in bocca Romana« 

then 
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ihcTk be macfc to a language on this accottntj^ 
except that it is a little bard to be got at 
fay thofe who have not the organs of 
ipeech very pliant and obedient ? How- 
ever, fttch as are not of my mind, may da 
as the rhyme direds ; that is, they may 
go to Florence or Siena to learn words 

and phrafcs, and then to Rome for a pro- 
J>cr pronunciation j and a pretty piece of 
work this will be,. 

No fenglifh traveller that ever I hcard^ 
ever went a ftcp out of thofe roads, which 
from the foot of the Alps lead ftraight to 
our moll famed cities* None of them 
ever will deign to vifit thofe places who(b 
names arc not in every body's mouth« 
They travel* to fee things, and not men. 
Indeed they cannot help cirofEng both the 
Alps and Apennines in two or three parts j 
but always do it in fach hafte, that their 
inhabitants are as much known to them zi 
thofe of the Arimafpian cliffe. Our moan-^ 
liaineers, fecloded in a manner from th6 

2 reft 
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reft of the world, never awake - their 
curioiity. I have heard of a fmall nation to 
the north of Vicenza, whofe language, 
laws, and manners have nothing in com- 
mon either with modern Italy or with mo- 
dern Geonany ; and they are thought to 
be the defcendants of thofe Cimbri, whom 
Marius defeated in the neighbourhood of 
that town. It has been confidently af- 
ferted, that the prefent king of Spain had 
been fome years king of Naples before he 
beard of a fmall Greek republic concealed 
in a mountain of that kingdom. Many 
amongft our rumagers of libraries have 
•ccafionally quoted pafTages out of poems 
and romances written in the old Proven9al 
language, which was once the only polite 
language of Europe. It is the general 
opinion that this language is no more 
^oken, as the modern inhabitants of Pro-- 
vence tmderiland no more thofe romances 
and poems. Yet I have fome notion that 
it ililL exiils, at lead in a good meafur^ 

I * 

as 
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te I have met witH people at Demoii t * 
who could eafily underftand thofe paffage?; 
It is probable that feveral other of the 
moft remote parts in our mountains are 
not wanting in objefts as fingular as thefe, 
and wejl deferving fome inquiry. Yet 
they remain perfectly unexplored by thofe 
very Britons^ wham a kc it. a point to fpend 
a p^rt of their, income an4 confecrate a 
part of their life to the vifitation of dif- 
tant regiqn? and to the knowledge of 
foreign cuftonis and manners. Their 
poor curiojQty will fcareely extend farther 
than pictures and flatues, or carnival fef- 
tivities and holy-week ceremonies ; nor 
could any of them ever be forced half a 
mile out of the moft beaten tracks by my 
frequent expoftulations. What a pity 

• A fortrcfs (as I faid in another place) aboyt ten 
miles dif^ant from Cuneo, and higher up in the Pied- 
ftiontefc Alps I lived there for fon\3 months when I 

, . • • . 

was about twenty. 

Vol. II. Z that 
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that fo many young gentlemen of good 
parts, and never cramped for wanC of jpio* 
ney, fbould all be fo perverfe on this par* 
ticular ! 



FINIS. 



